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Editorial Comment 
THE TENTH VOLUME OF THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


The current issue begins the tenth 
volume of the JouRNAL oF Necro Epvu- 
CATION. In view of that fact, we wish 
to take this opportunity to thank our 
many friends for their enthusiastic 
support during the past nine years, 
to take brief inventory of our efforts 
during this period, and to suggest in 
broad outline the objectives, to the 
attainment of which we dedicate our- 
selves during the next ten years. 

To the statistically minded, it will 
be interesting to note that during this 
period the JouRNAL has printed some 
6,000 pages of reports of investiga- 
tions, critical discussions, critical re- 
views of books and monographs, bibli- 
ography, and current facts on the 
problems incident to the education of 
Negroes; contributed by over 400 dif- 
ferent authors scattered over four con- 
tinents. 

What is more significant to us, how- 
ever, than the mere quantitative as- 
pect which the above figures depict is 
the fact that we have had the co- 
operation of some of the most eminent 
scholars in their several fields, as a 
perusal of the Table of Contents for 
this period will disclose. Significant, 


not only because of the contributions 
which they have made directly, but 
even more, because of the indirect con- 
tributions they have made in associat- 
ing themselves with this enterprise, 
thereby indicating that they thought 
it worthwhile enough to risk their rep- 
utations, if needs be, to contribute to 
its success. To all of our contributors, 
therefore, we wish to express our pro- 
found appreciation for their very cor- 
dial and constructive co-operation, 
and to hope that we may count upon 
them during the next ten years as we 
have in the past. 

In the first issue of the JOURNAL, 
under the title, “Why a JOURNAL OF 
Necro EpvucaTion?,” we outlined its 
aims as threefold: “First, to stimulate 
the collection and facilitate the dis- 
semination of facts about the educa- 
tion of Negroes; second, to present dis- 
cussions involving critical appraisals 
of the proposals and practices relating 
to the education of Negroes; and third, 
to stimulate and sponsor investigations 
of problems incident to the education 
of Negroes.” We have tried religiously 
to attain these ends, but in doing so 
we have had to establish certain basic 








policies which have colored our efforts 
from the very beginning. 

In the first place, it was clear that 
any fundamental inquiry into the 
problems incident to the education of 
Negroes could not be profitably prose- 
cuted except in terms of a funda- 
mental understanding of Negro life 
and its relationship to the world in 
general. Hence much attention has 
been given to this end, as will be ob- 
served from our Yearbooks on Health, 
The Position of the Negro in American 
Life, and the like. Moreover, such an 
emphasis would suggest that we must 
necessarily be occupied primarily with 
major educational objectives rather 
than with teaching techniques or spe- 
cific educational methods. These facts 
will explain to some of our friends 
who have made polite inquiries, why 
the JouURNAL OF Necro EpucatIon has 
apparently covered such a wide range 
of materials and interests. 

In the second place, it was again 
evident from the beginning that it 
would not be possible to attack in- 
telligently the problems incident to the 
education of Negroes without exhibit- 
ing major concern about the problems 
of other socio-economic and ethnic 
groups similarly circumstanced. Thus 
considerable attention has been given 
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to conditions surrounding other mi- 
nority racial groups and underprivi- 
leged peoples in general. 

In the third place, as might be in- 
ferred from the above statements, the 
JOURNAL OF Necro EpucaTIOoN has ad- 
dressed itself primarily to those per- 
sons who are in position to influence 
educational policy and policy making 
as far as Negroes are concerned. This 
limitation has neither been arbitrary 
nor yet an attempt to be exclusive. 
It has been an inevitable result of the 
two policies already discussed. 

While we have not attained fully or 
even to our own satisfaction the ob- 
jectives set up, nevertheless a critical 
review of the past nine volumes leaves 
us with the conviction that we have 
been headed in the right direction. 
Hence, as far as our efforts are con- 
cerned for the immediate future, we 
shall follow very largely the path al- 
ready started. We hope that our many 
friends agree with us in this decision. 
If they do not, we will be very glad 
to have them tell us so. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the scope and content 
of the JouRNAL, as well as to refresh 
the memories of many who are, we 
are listing below the Table of Contents 
of the first nine volumes: 


CONTENTS, VOLUMES I-IX 
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Cincinnati’s Experiment in Negro Edu- 
cation, Mary R. Crowley ........ 25 
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Some Special Problems in the Secondary 


Education of Negroes: A Critical Summary 
F. T. SPAULDING 


This article is based on the 1940 
Yearbook issue of the JOURNAL, which 
was devoted to a critical survey of the 
Negro adolescent and his education. 
Originally planned as one of the final 
chapters of the Yearbook, the article 
could not be completed in time for 
publication as scheduled. It is never- 
theless offered by the writer, with 
apologies for its lateness, as a mark of 
respect for the constructive nature of 
the Yearbook, and in the hope that it 
may lend further strength to certain 
of the proposals which the Yearbook 
advances. 


THE STATUS OF NEGRO SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


The Yearbook suggests a number of 
important conclusions with respect to 
the present status of secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes. As a basis for the 
brief discussion of certain special 
problems in Negro education with 
which this article is concerned, at least 
three of those conclusions deserve to 
be explicitly recognized. 

The first conclusion is an obvious 
one, yet one which will bear emphasiz- 
ing: The development of secondary 
education for Negroes has been taking 
place with extraordinary speed and 
comprehensiveness. The general pro- 
gram of Negro secondary education, 
as a good many of the chapters in the 
Yearbook point out, lags behind the 
program of secondary education for 
white pupils in the proportions of 
young people whom it reaches, in the 





facilities provided for it, and in the 
training of the teachers who staff the 
secondary schools. This lag cannot be 
disregarded; if American democracy is 
to live up to its name, America must 
provide no lesser educational oppor- 
tunity for Negro youth than for boys 
and girls in general. But to an observer 
accustomed to thinking of the devel- 
opment of secondary education in this 
country as having reached its present 
stage only after three full centuries of 
educational history, the growth of sec- 
ondary education for Negroes from 
practically nothing 80 years ago to 
an enrollment of more than 350,000 
pupils in some 2,500 schools today is 
of great significance. Of almost equal 
significance is the rapid increase with- 
in only a fraction of that time in the 
number of fully accredited Negro high 
schools. The undiminished speed with 
which the development of educational 
opportunities for Negro young people 
has been taking place furnishes ample 
ground for believing that the develop- 
ment will continue. This belief may 
well justify ambitious proposals for 
the future. 

The second conclusion grows from a 
direct comparison of the difficulties in- 
volved in providing adequate secon- 
dary education for Negroes with the 
difficulties faced by secondary schools 
for white pupils: The minority prob- 
lem is the one problem that sets edu- 
cation for Negroes distinctively apart 
from education for whites in this coun- 
try. ‘The small enrollments of most 
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Negro secondary schools, the academic 
nature of their curricula, their isola- 
tion from constructive out-of-school 
influences and out-of-school activities, 
the meagerness of their equipment, the 
difficulties which they face in bringing 
to school and keeping in school large 
numbers of boys and girls who ought 
to be there but are not—these are all 
matters with which, as the contribu- 
tors to the Yearbook have clearly 
recognized, thousands of schools for 
white pupils are also concerned. 
Though the extent to which secondary 
schools for Negroes are handicapped in 
these respects is greater than the ex- 
tent to which most white schools are 
similarly handicapped, the difference 
in each instance is one of degree rather 
than of kind. The minority problem, 
in contrast, is a problem with which 
no school for white pupils is con- 
fronted, The importance of this prob- 
lem is only partly indicated in the 
statement that it represents an extra 
burden on Negro schools. In one sense 
the minority problem must be recog- 
nized as the problem of Negro schools; 
and any plans for the future which do 
not take this problem into explicit ac- 
count—which do not seek to make the 
Negro secondary school an active 
agent in gradually reducing the social 
and economic factors now setting Ne- 
groes apart, to their disadvantage, as 
a separate class in American society— 
are plans which merely temporize with 
crucial needs. 

That plans for the future may take 
increasingly direct account of this 
problem is suggested by the third con- 
clusion: The movement for improved 
secondary education for Negroes pos- 
sesses dependable vitality. If that 
movement still rested chiefly on con- 


tributions of money and services from 
philanthropic individuals and founda- 
tions, there would be reason to ques- 
tion its strength. Education for Negro 
boys and girls has increasingly be- 
come, however, a matter of truly pub- 
lic concern. Public appreciation of its 
importance is shown both by the 
growth in the recognition of Negro 
schools in state budgets for education, 
and by the provisions made for Negro 
young people in the Federal educa- 
tional projects. Moreover, Negro lead- 
ership in the education of Negro young 
people is exercising a steadily mount- 
ing influence. Such leadership is ap- 
parently achieving more and more 
success in making the Negro minority 
in this country not just a group con- 
scious of its minority position, but a 
group with constructive plans for the 
improvement of its own welfare. Pub- 
lie concern coupled with thoughtful 
minority leadership represents a union 
of factors which should go far to make 
secondary education for Negroes in- 
creasingly well-directed and effective. 


ScHOOLS FOR WHITE PUPILS AS 
A PATTERN FOR NEGRO 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The speed with which secondary 
education for Negroes has grown and 
seems destined to keep on growing, and 
the constructive leadership which is 
increasingly directing that growth, 
promise well for the future. This much 
having been said, it seems fair to point 
out a danger that accompanies the re- 
cent development of secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes. The danger lies in 
the tendency of Negro schools to pat- 
tern their programs on the programs 
established as standard for white high 
schools—a tendency particularly sug- 
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gested by the recent growth in the 
number of accredited Negro high 
schools. Significant as this growth has 
been in marking the development of 
secondary education for Negro young 
people, it may well furnish occasion 
for some alarm. 

The fact is that the “standard” pro- 
grams now in effect in high schools for 
white pupils are not very good pro- 
grams. They reflect unduly the de- 
mands of a largely college-preparatory 
curriculum; they emphasize the gain- 
ing of school credits for time spent in 
classes, instead of encouraging the ac- 
tual mastery of important and clearly 
defined attitudes or insights or abil- 
ities; they tend to be remote from 
many of the normal concerns of young 
people in a democratic society. And 
these programs are unfortunately be- 
ing perpetuated—or at least they are 
not being actively shaped toward 
something better—by the criteria un- 
der which most state education depart- 
ments and regional associations still 
accredit secondary schools. The cur- 
rent criteria for accreditation continue 
to pay chief attention to the number 
of years of college-preparatory courses 
which a school offers, the number of 
teachers on its staff who are equipped 
to teach academic subjects, the suc- 
cess of its graduates in meeting forma] 
academic requirements. Eventually the 
efforts of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards to supply 
a more flexible and constructive yard- 
stick may bear fruit in the wide adop- 
tion of better accrediting systems. At 
the present time, however, the Negro 
high school which seeks accreditation 
under white high-school standards is 
likely to be forced to subject its pupils 
to a program quite inappropriate for 
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any heterogeneous group of secondary- 
school boys and girls. 

Moreover, the Negro secondary 
school which seeks to copy the “stand- 
ard” high-school program runs serious 
risk of overlooking the problem of pro- 
viding an education peculiarly appro- 
priate for its own boys and girls— 
boys and girls who are perforce mem- 
bers of a minority group. All but a 
handful of Negro secondary schools 
are small schools. In small schools the 
difficulty of maintaining a “standard” 
secondary-school program is acute: 
most schools of fewer than 300 pupils 
ean go little beyond a narrowly aca- 
demic offering if they are to furnish 
the academic instruction which the 
conventional standards require. Negro 
schools limited to such a program will 
seldom find opportunity for teaching 
anything not included in the conven- 
tional courses offered to white pupils. 
In meeting white high-school stand- 
ards, the majority of Negro schools 
will thus have exhausted resources 
which might otherwise have been fo- 
cused directly and constructively on 
their own most important problem. 

All this does not mean that Negro 
high schools should refuse accredita- 
tion. It does mean, however, that ac- 
creditation under current standards 
may well be a remote objective, to be 
sought only after more important ob- 
jectives have been attained. The free- 
dom which non-accredited schools 
possess, not to meet unsuitable aca- 
demic standards, is a freedom which 
many Negro schools would perhaps be 
well advised to keep. 


STANDARDS FOR NEGRO SECONDARY 
ScHOoOoLs 


If it cannot safely pattern itself on 
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the officially approved white high 
school, the Negro secondary school 
must obviously have standards of its 
own by which to judge its work. The 
Yearbook makes it evident that such 
standards have not yet been clearly 
defined. 

Like most white high schools, Negro 
high schools tend to fall into one or 
the other of two principal groups. One 
group consists of those schools (a large 
majority of the total number) whose 
primary emphasis is on the teaching 
of conventional “general” subject mat- 
ter—subject matter for the most part 
inherited from the period when a high- 
school education was regarded as the 
preliminary stage of preparation for 
certain scholarly callings. The other 
group comprises schools which empha- 
size education for skilled or semi- 
skilled vocations, and which pay 
relatively little attention to other 
phases of education than those con- 
cerned with earning a living. In neither 
group of schools, apparently—and 
least of all in the schools which restrict 
themselves to the conventional sub- 
jects—has any satisfactory answer 
been found to the question of what to 
teach and how to teach in order best 
to prepare Negro boys and girls for 
the very tangible problems which will 
confront them after they leave school. 

Unless one is to throw away nearly 
all that has been discovered in recent 
years about the psychology of learn- 
ing, one cannot believe with President 
Hutchins and his fellow Thomists that 
& sound educational program can be 
derived from purely philosophic spec- 
ulation. Education is essentially a 
pragmatic venture. It is undertaken in 
order that it may “work,” and both its 


, goals and its methods must be deter- 


mined in the light of the way it is ex- 
pected to work. Moreover, it must be 
constantly criticized by reference to 
whether it does actually work for the 
particular pupils and in the particular 
situations in which it is intended to be 
effective. 

There can therefore- be no setting 
up, out of hand, of an educational pro- 
gram which will be appropriate for all 
Negro high schools—or for all white 
high schools, for that matter. There 
can, however, be a reasonably clear 
definition of results-to-be-sought, to- 
ward which the Negro secondary 
schools may properly be expected to 
contribute. In its survey of the prob- 
lems and needs of the Negro adoles- 
cent, Part I of the Yearbook offers by 
implication an admirable statement of 
at least some of these results-to-be- 
sought. In some such statement as this, 
and not in a tabulation of hours of 
subject matter to be offered, must 
eventually be found the standards by 
which education for Negro young peo- 
ple should be judged. 

The one major area in which the 
Yearbook fails to be unequivocal in 
suggesting the basis for such standards 
is, as it happens, the most crucial area 
of all—that of the Negro’s special 
needs in the light of his minority racial 
status. Unquestionably, Negro boys 
and girls should learn, as the Yearbook 
suggests, about the history of the 
Negro race in America, about the con- 
tributions which that race has made 
and is making to American life, about 
the social and economic problems 
which confront Negroes in America 
today because they are Negroes. But 
in the statement that Negro young 
people should learn about such things 
are to be found only meager clues to 
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what these young people should do as 
a result of their learning. Without 
some clear conception of the definite 
ways of living which education about 
the minority problem should promote, 
there would seem to be little possibil- 
ity of setting up pragmatic standards 
for Negro schools in this connection. 

It seems appropriate to suggest, 
therefore, that one of the most impor- 
tant of the tasks confronting those 
who are interested in Negro education 
is the task of deciding how, as a result 
of their education, Negro young peo- 
ple ought to act with respect to the 
minority problem. Again it should be 
said that purely philosophic specula- 
tion will not be of much help in this 
matter. What will be of help is an 
analysis of the ways of living of Ne- 
groes in various kinds of communities 
and various occupations, who have 
been more successful than the average 
in meeting the problems which their 
racial status imposes. These Negroes 
will have learned to behave in certain 
ways toward white people; they will 
have discovered how to get on with 
other members of their own race; they 
will have become proficient in kinds 
of work which make it possible for 
them to be economically self-sufficient; 
they will have learned how to main- 
tain a wholesome family life. Their 
ways of living can presumably be 
taught to others. For Negro boys and 
girls who are to live in similar com- 
munities and engage in similar oc- 
cupations, what these outstanding 
Negroes have learned should furnish 
the basis for a major part of the school 
program. 

Let it not be thought that this sug- 
gestion implies patterning the educa- 
tion of all Negroes on the ways of 
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living of Negroes who are making 
themselves most inconspicuous from 
the standpoint of white people. The 
minority problem is not likely to be 
solved by being kept inconspicuous. 
Ways of living to be taught to Negro 
young people ought to be those which 
promise to reduce racial inequities. In 
at least some respects they must in- 
evitably be ways of living which rep- 
resent departures from convention 
rather than a passive acceptance of 
convention. If they are decided on, 
however, as a result of the kind of 
observation which has been proposed, 
they will be thoroughly attainable 
ways of living and not mere theoretical 
ideals. 

Let it not be thought, either, that 
this suggestion assumes that the whole 
responsibility for dealing with the 
problems of a racial minority ought to 
rest with the members of the minority. 
An inescapable factor in the success 
with which Negroes are able to create 
desirable ways of living for themselves 
will be the chance which the white 
community gives them to do so. We 
are here concerned, however, with the 
education of Negro boys and girls to 
meet their own needs and those of 
their race, rather than with the con- 
version of white people to a fairer atti- 
tude toward these boys and girls; and 
the suggestion is limited accordingly. 

What this suggestion does clearly 
imply is that Negro secondary schools 
should define their own standards, and 
should define those standards by 
forthright observation of the kinds of 
learning likely to be most valuable to 
Negro young people. The Yearbook 
offers a substantial approach to such a 
definition in its analysis of family cir- 
cumstances, health conditions, delin- 
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quency and crime, vocational oppor- 
tunities, and religious needs, among 
Negro adolescents. A rounding out of 
this analysis by intensive study of the 
tangible ways in which Negroes are 
most effectively meeting the problems 
created for them by their minority 
status would seem to be a constructive 
next step in giving direction to Negro 
secondary education. 


Tue Necro Seconpary ScHOOL AND 
THE Necro CoMMUNITY 


The Yearbook brings to the fore- 
front certain other possibilities of at- 
tack on the general problem of Negro 
secondary education, from which 
marked gains may fairly be expected. 

One of these possibilities is sug- 
gested by the large number of non- 
school agencies which are concerned 
with helping Negro young people, and 
with the scope of the programs which 
such agencies have established. From 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, the C.C.C., the 
N.Y.A., and the Junior Employment 
Service, schools in general have much 
to learn. These organizations and 
others like them have an advantage 
over most schools in working with 
young people—the advantage that 
they are able to plan their services in 
ad hoc terms. Established without pre- 
conceptions as to what is educationally 
“respectable,” they have in many in- 
stances been able to develop educa- 
tional programs which give more of 
the help that young people clearly 
need, and give it more economically, 
than do the programs carried on year 
after year in the schools. 

For the schools to model at least 
some of their work on the programs of 
these non-school organizations might 
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therefore be a salutary procedure. Par- 
ticularly in communities where there 
are no out-of-school organizations 
concerned with the needs of adoles- 
cents, the schools would seem to be 
under definite obligation to do what 
these organizations would otherwise 
do. In communities in which non- 
school agencies are already active, the 
schools may well take the initiative in 
seeing that all boys and girls have the 
educational opportunities which non- 
school agencies commonly make avail- 
able only to some. A growing number 
of schools for white pupils are success- 
fully undertaking their share of this 
responsibility by encouraging the for- 
mation of community councils—vol- 
untary planning groups on which are 
represented the leaders of all local 
organizations concerned with the wel- 
fare of young people. That schools for 
Negro boys and girls should make a 
special effort to take advantage of out- 
of-school educational programs is par- 
ticularly desirable, not because the 
Negro schools are more seriously 
handicapped than the white schools 
by scholastic tradition, but because 
they have fewer material resources 
with which to broaden their own pro- 
grams. 

A further possibility of fruitful at- 
tack lies in the development of the 
Negro secondary school as a commu- 
nity service center. In this kind of 
development, indeed, is to be found 
the greatest hope that the Negro school 
and the white school alike will be able 
to make their influence felt in the out- 
of-school world for which they are 
educating. To the extent that schools 
can bring back to their doors for help 
former pupils who have discovered 
outside of school problems for which 
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the schools have not prepared them; 
to the extent that older people with 
limited schooling find in the school ac- 
tivities which are of direct interest and 
profit to them individually; to the ex- 
tent that pupils still in school have a 
chance to learn not just about abstract 
communities and abstract people but 
about their own communities and the 
people among whom they live—to this 
extent schools may become far more 
effective agencies for the betterment of 
society than most schools now are. 

The school which would make itself 
a community center cannot be a se- 
lective school. Neither can it be a 
school which takes pride in academic 
respectability. It must teach what peo- 
ple want to learn—or can be brought 
to want to learn—to any people, old 
or young, who are interested in learn- 
ing. The measures of its success will 
be found not so much in what its stu- 
dents know as a result of its instruc- 
tion as in what they do with their 
knowledge—what they eat and wear; 
how they spend their leisure; how 
much of the time they are well rather 
than ill; how they care for their com- 
munity and their homes and their per- 
sons; how they act toward their 
families, their neighbors, and their ac- 
quaintances; how they meet their re- 
sponsibilities to state and nation. 

Individual chapters of the Year- 
book return again and again to just 
such outcomes as these, as the ends 
which the Negro secondary school 
should serve. The emphasis on these 
outcomes can hardly be overdone. For 
the school to bend all its efforts to- 
ward making itself an _ institution 
which will serve such ends directly and 
without apology would represent a 
notable advance. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


These several major proposals—that 
Negro secondary schools should estab- 
lish their own standards through ob- 
servation of the ways of living which 
they want to promote; that they 
should take all possible advantage of 
the educational opportunities provided 
by non-school agencies; that they 
should become non-selective commu- 
nity centers—are obviously not pro- 
posals which can be put immediately 
into effect. How speedily they can be 
put into effect will depend in consider- 
able measure on the institutions which 
are preparing teachers and school of- 
ficers for Negro schools. Partly in 
terms of the suggestions directly ad- 
vanced in the Yearbook, partly in 
terms of the needs implied by the pro- 
posed changes in the schools, the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher-training 
institutions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The teacher-training institutions 
must be responsible for the develop- 
ment of a training program focused on 
the abilities needed by prospective 
teachers, rather than on hours of credit 
to be earned. If it is important that 
the secondary schools concern them- 
selves with what their graduates can 
and will do outside of school instead 
of merely with the number of subjects 
they have “had,” it is no less impor- 
tant that institutions for training 
teachers should do so. 

Any training program which is to 
give real promise of meeting the needs 
of the Negro secondary schools must 
arouse in all prospective teachers—not 
just in those who happen to elect cer- 
tain courses—an active appreciation 
of the problems which Negro young 
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people must be educated to face. The 
training program must, in particular, 
give assurance that every prospective 
teacher has in mind, before he begins 
to teach, a well-considered plan for 
dealing pragmatically with the prob- 
lem of a racial minority. It cannot be 
expected that students will gain either 
the necessary appreciation or the nec- 
essary plan merely by being made to 
listen to lectures or to perform class 
exercises. The training institutions 
must, in addition, give their students 
opportunity as part of their training 
to engage in actual work in the kinds 
of school situations which they must 
eventually face; and each institution 
ought properly to judge its students’ 
preparation for teaching primarily by 
what the students do in such trial sit- 
uations. 

2. The teacher-training institutions 
must be responsible for devising ap- 
propriate teaching materials for use in 
the secondary schools. The materials 
which are most seriously needed at the 
present time consist of subject matter 
seldom taught thus far in secondary 
schools, and usually thought of as out- 
side the scope of strictly “scholarly” 
study. Those materials comprise sub- 
ject matter which will deal directly 
with the everyday, practical, often 
material, and always specific needs of 
average boys and girls. Members of 
liberal arts faculties who see their sub- 
jects as means to an end, rather than 
as ends in themselves, may be of much 
help in the development of such mate- 
rials. Scholars whose interest is in 
current social trends, especially, may 
contribute to a solution of the minority 
problem by furnishing a large share of 
the groundwork on which to base a 
secondary-school program dealing di- 


rectly and constructively with that 
problem. But the initiative in the de- 
velopment of new and better sec- 
ondary-school subject matter, and the 
chief responsibility for organizing that 
subject matter in a way which will 
make it thoroughly usable in the 
schools, must rest with the institutions 
whose primary concern is the sec- 
ondary schools. 

3. The teacher-training institutions 
must be responsible, finally, for an 
exemplification of what can be done 
in improving local practice. “Model” 
schools will serve only part of this pur- 
pose. What is especially needed is an 
illustration in typical local situations, 
under the conditions which local 
teachers and school officers must face, 
of the kind of education that can be 
provided when the best present knowl- 
edge is put into effect. The projects 
carried out within the past generation 
under a number of private endow- 
ments—the Rosenwald and Rockefel- 
ler Funds, for example—have shown 
how much can be accomplished by 
such means. For Negro teacher-train- 
ing institutions to devote part of their 
energies to similar projects will not 
merely serve to advance the work al- 
ready begun, but will provide these 
institutions with opportunity for giv- 
ing their own teachers-in-training, 
under supervision, the preparatory ex- 
perience which should be part of their 
training program. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE MADE BY 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


To say that the teacher-training in- 
stitutions must bear a large share of 
responsibility for the improvement of 
Negro secondary education is not to 
say that there can be no improvement 
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except as these institutions lead the 
way. The training of teachers has al- 
most always taken its cue from out- 
standing practice in the field, and 
seems likely to continue to do so. 
Wherever there are teachers and 
school officers who clearly recognize 
the problems which the schools must 
face, there is a chance for that out- 
standing practice to develop. For such 
teachers and school officers the kinds 
of investigation from which many of 
the data reported in the Yearbook 
have been drawn suggest a beginning 
that may be made locally in improv- 
ing the education offered to Negro 
boys and girls. The steps in that be- 
ginning may well be: 

1. To get the older pupils in the 
local school to talk individually with 
representative former pupils now try- 
ing to make their own way in the com- 
munity. The kinds of questions which 
these former pupils may be asked are 
illustrated in the questions used in the 
Maryland study conducted by the 
American Youth Commission. From 
the answers to such questions any 
school may gain a direct measure of 
the success of its own educational pro- 
gram, in terms of the contributions it 
has made—or has been unable to make 
—to its pupils’ ability to get jobs, to 
spend their leisure in wholesome ways, 
to live with other people, to exercise 
whatever rights and duties may be 
theirs as citizens. 

2. To examine the results of these 
interviews, as a means of determining 
what the school may do both for the 
young people who are still its pupils 
and for those who are outside of 
school. For its pupils it is likely to 
discover that it needs to teach things 
that it has not taught to the boys and 








girls who have left school, if the new 
group is to be better able than the 
former group to meet out-of-school 
demands. For the pupils outside of 
school it may find ways still to be of 
help, either by encouraging them in- 
dividually to come back to school for 
teaching that they need but have not 
had, or by putting them in touch with 
non-school agencies which are ready 
to be of assistance to them. 

3. To revise the school program in 
the light of the shortcomings which 
the interviews have shown. Revision 
will be an impossible task for many 
schools if it means adding new teach- 
ing to the full programs already of- 
fered. Quite as often as it means 
increasing the scope of the school’s 
program, however, the kind of revision 
that is important will mean the dis- 
placement of teaching which has 
chiefly tradition to recommend it, by 
teaching that meets a present and 
tangible need. This latter kind of revi- 
sion even the school which already has 
a full program can accomplish. 

4. To do all these things with the 
full knowledge and cooperation of the 
pupils in the school and of the local 
community. The active interest of the 
pupils is to be sought both because 
they can help directly in the accom- 
plishment of a task which the school 
staff would otherwise have to carry 
out alone, and because their interest in 
the changes that are to be made will 
in itself be a gauge of the value of 
those changes. Understanding and sup- 
port from the community outside the 
school are an obvious essential. With- 
out such understanding and support 
the school is likely to remain, as many 
a school has been in the past, an insti- 
tution shut away from the life it is 
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intended to serve. With community 
understanding and support for the 
kind of evaluation of its own work 
which is here suggested, the school is 
in a fair way to become not just a bet- 
ter school in the narrow academic 
sense, but a center of community 
progress. 
* * * 

To make itself over is a difficult task 
for any institution. The present need 
for making themselves over is never- 
theless all too clearly apparent among 
secondary schools for Negro pupils 
and for white pupils alike. That the 
task may be at least no more difficult 
for the Negro schools than for the 


white schools is attested by the note- 
worthy success which the Negro 
schools have already had in creating 
themselves, within less than three gen- 
erations, out of almost nothing. Their 
lack of roots deep in the past may be 
to their present benefit. If they can 
take advantage of their freedom from 
tradition to rid themselves of subject 
matter and ways of teaching that are 
no longer important, and if they can 
build new programs in direct answer 
to the needs which this Yearbook ad- 
mirably expresses, there is a clear pos- 
sibility that they may shortly become 
pioneers in American secondary edu- 
cation. 








Beyond Racialism 


MARGARET C. McCULLOCH 


Negro education and Negro leader- 
ship today face an acute and baffling 
dilemma with respect to racialism. On 
the one hand Negroes have been com- 
pelled to develop a degree of racial- 
ism. Their pronounced physical differ- 
ences from the dominant whites, the 
historical difference in their origin and 
social status, and the prejudices and 
discriminations which still operate 
against them have made it inevitable 
that Negroes should develop an almost 
painfully intense race consciousness. 
Moreover in order to combat these 
discriminations from without, and the 
sense of discouragement from within, 
Negro leaders and educators have 
found it necessary to foster Negro 
racialism, to build up the concept of 
“the Negro” with a capital N, a race 
with a history, a culture-background, 
and heroes; a race with its own organs, 
which whites term “Negro press,” 
“Negro movies,” etc., but which Ne- 
groes significantly term “race papers” 
“race movies,” etc., with the uncon- 
scious assumption that always accom- 
panies intense racialism that “race” 
means my race. They have found it 
necessary to foster conscious “racial” 
solidarity in order that Negroes might 
constitute a pressure group operating 
through various agencies and organs 
to remove legal discriminations, obtain 
civil rights, and win political influence. 
So, and only so have they been able to 
move forward, if only a little, in the 
national life towards equality of status 
and fulness of citizenship. 

On the other hand racialism is of all 
doctrines and passions that which the 
world, the United States, and above 


all the Negro, has most reason to fear 
and to combat. Its effects in the world 
of today need no commentary. Com- 
posed as the American people of the 
United States is today of every racial 
strain under heaven, and with an in- 
heritance of Anglo-Saxon race views, 
and large numbers of two sharply con- 
trasted races who would be thrown into 
opposition should racialism develop in 
this country the harm that it would do 
to this nation is almost equally appar- 
ent. With the Negro constituting not 
merely a numerical minority, but a 
minority politically largely disfran- 
chised and deficient in economic posi- 
tion and power, and deficient in 
control of organs influencing public 
opinion, the possibility of rampant ra- 
cialism in America offers a prospect of 
horror to any humane citizen, and a 
prospect fraught with peculiar dread 
for the Negro. It is of all times a most 
crucial time, not merely not to stress 
racialism, but to do all in our power to 
uproot any existing elements of racial- 
ism from the minds of our people. 
What then is the Negro leader and 
educator to do? If he abandons “ra- 
cialism,” he will ten to one be unable 
to check the movement now it has got 
such a start among his people; and 
should he succeed in checking it he 
would check with it all progress to- 
wards the organized Negro-group ac- 
tion so essential to securing fuller 
rights, and to taking his rightful place 
in American life. If he persists in fos- 
tering racialism, he will be fostering 
in his own people that very view and 
passion of which he of all men most 
wants to rid the world; and as he fos- 
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ters it in his own group he can be sure 
he is fostering it in the white group 
also in reaction. 

Yet if he throws up his hands in 
despair, he is scarcely entitled to be 
termed either leader or educator, 
abandoning his people to the blind 
drift of forces at a time of peculiar 
need for leadership gifted with insight, 
courage and wisdom. 

Is there a way out? Personally I am 
convinced that there is, a way that 
leads through racialism and beyond. 
Perhaps it is best illustrated in the 
relation of the family to the com- 
munity, for race is primarily a kinship 
bond, while American citizenship is 
geographic in basis, like family and 
township on a smaller scale. It needs 
no elaborating the point that the dis- 
organized family, lacking in mutual 
affection and respect, in loyalty, mu- 
tual confidence and support, and in 
permanence of relationships is a tragic 
misfortune and handicap to its indi- 
vidual members, to itself as a family 
and to the community as a whole. At 
the other extreme we are familiar with 
that excessive and aggressive family- 
group egotism in which the members 
of a family place family pride and 
family interests above all other con- 
siderations standing solidly against 
the world; and whether they be ex- 
ploiting snobs at the economic top of 
the scale, or slum-dwelling crooks at 
the economic bottom they form an 
essentially anti-social element in the 
community and are equally a liability 
and a divisive factor in community 
life. Is not this matter of race a similar 
dilemma and one with a similar solu- 
tion? The individual who would de- 
velop to his fullest extent as a person 
and as a valuable member of his com- 


munity, needs family life and family 
solidarity. He needs the sense of kin 
and home, the culture of a fine tradi- 
tion of which he is justly proud and 
to which he desires to live up; he needs 
the security of loyal love and mutual 
trust; he needs the discipline of sac- 
rificing to the family good because he 
loves his family, sacrifices ranging 
from minute personal adjustments, of 
preference for a certain wall-paper, 
perhaps, even to laying down life itself 
in the effort to save the life of child 
or parent or brother or sister in dan- 
ger; he needs to learn the patience 
and the responsibility of carrying his 
share in the family burdens, and bear- 
ing with the less able or the less 
worthy members of the home. Yes— 
this is family and it is race at its best 
in many ways, and as it is needed 
today in Negro life acutely. 

But it need not, and at its best it 
does not, stop with the family. The 
right development of family leads be- 
yond family, and of race leads beyond 
race, There can be and often is in a 
family a fine sense of family and in- 
dividual obligation to the community 
as a whole, of devotion to its interests 
and its members. Family membership 
in church; family contributions of 
money and work to Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, Famine Relief, Educational 
Missions, family sacrifices to shelter 
the homeless, to aid neighbors in dis- 
tress; family concern for humanity 
irrespective of race, creed, or nation 
is always the fruit of fine family liv- 
ing, transcending family self-interest; 
and it can be the fruit of fine racial 
living transcending racial self-interest. 

Young Negroes in our schools and 
colleges, facing a world full of race 
prejudice need the sense of belonging 
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to their racial kinship group; they 
need the self-respect of knowing and 
being proud of their ancestry and its 
achievement, they have a right to 
know Negro history and be proud of 
all that is fine in it; they need to 
know of Negroes of achievement in 
whose steps they may be proud and 
eager to follow; they need to stand to- 
gether as Negroes to obtain civil and 
political rights and economic oppor- 
tunities; they need to feel that every 
Negro less fortunate than themselves 
—ill, poor, ignorant, cut off from a fair 
chance to life in any way—is pecu- 
liarly theirs to love and aid and be- 
friend; they need to feel that Negroes 
can trust Negroes to stand by them 
as brothers in the hour of need. They 
need racialism; emotionally, mentally, 
socially, it is a real need. 

But they need more. First, they 
need help in becoming more mature 
and effective in racialism, and, second, 
they need help in transcending racial- 
ism. At present the steam of Negro 
racialism is apt to go off in hot air. 
Young Negroes become intensely emo- 
tional about being deprived of their 
civil rights; the emotion is normal 
and healthy—but if it goes off in air 
and noise no good is accomplished. 
They are apt to become embittered 
and self-pitying and the neighbors are 
apt to be annoyed by their ranting. 
If, however, Negro leaders and teach- 
ers will harness this emotion to work, 
it can be invaluable. It is well to rouse 
young Negroes to cry, “I want my 
rights!” but the leader should be quick 
to come back with “Good—but what 
are they? What rights have you? On 
what do they rest? Exactly how and 
by whom are they being infringed? 
What evidence have you of this? And 





what is the proper procedure to obtain 
them? Is this a matter for seeking 
charitable aid? For petitioning some- 
one? And if so, whom and what con- 
ditions must be met to make the peti- 
tion valid and effective? Or is this a 
matter for a legal case, if so how can 
you get it before the court, and what 
court? Is it a matter for getting a law 
passed? If so what precise steps can 
you take to get it passed? What obli- 
gations must you fulfil to be entitled 
to this special ‘right’? And what new 
obligations will it entail when you 
get it?” Nine times out of ten the 
young student does not know the an- 
swers to even the first four or five 
questions; racial maturity demands 
that he learn the answers and use his 
mind as well as his emotions. Negroes 
moreover are now taught almost ex- 
clusively by Negroes in the South and 
extensively so in parts of the North; 
it therefore rests with Negroes to teach 
their own young people these vital 
facts and procedures. 

Nor is it enough to arm them with 
facts. There is need for actual experi- 
ence in group action. There is need 
among children and youth for the 
formation of organizations socially 
constructive in purpose, and practis- 
ing the forms and techniques of 
democracy ; and there is need for adult 
groups of similar nature. 

These groups should be aimed not 
alone at securing Negro rights from 
whites but at least equally at under- 
taking to aid the handicapped and 
unfortunate, and to lead forward the 
backward members of the Negro’s 
own race, for only so can any real 
solidarity and maturity within the 
race be looked for. 

When any young Negro spills over 
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with race bitterness or race sentiment, 
he needs to be asked three questions 
besides those on his state of knowl- 
edge: How much in dollars and cents 
have you contributed this year to help 
your race obtain its rights? How much 
time have you devoted to rational and 
probably effective labor for this end? 
Exactly how much money and time 
have you given, and how intelligently, 
to aiding Negroes less fortunate than 
yourself? In terms of his answer let 
him measure how much true race-feel- 
ing he has, and how much is mere 
sentimentality and _ self-dramatizing. 
And often it might not be amiss for 
the Negro leader and teacher to sub- 
ject himself to a pretty searching ex- 
amination on the score both of his 
knowledge and of his practise, before 
he starts on his students. 

This then is one thing needed—to 
help the young Negro reach maturity 
in racialism. And the second and 
equally vital is to help him transcend 
racialism. At bottom his rights rest 
upon the rock foundation of some 
philosophy. Either he is of superior 
race and so entitled to a certain place 
in the world—the dogma of racialism; 
or in common with the rest of man- 
kind he has in him—high or low, rich 
or poor, able or incompetent—he has 
in him as man, something essentially 
Divine in origin and of infinite worth, 
that entitles every human to the re- 
spect, the consideration, the compas- 
sion in suffering and the comradeship 
in work and joy of his fellow men. 
If he stops at racialism, then it is dog 
eat dog, and the strongest racial group 
—each claiming superiority of course 
over all others—will come out on top. 
[It is a dogma of a return to brute 
force and savagery. Only in transcend- 


ing it can he, along with the rest of 
mankind, find the basis for a world 
order of enduring peace and of respect 
for all human personalities and the 
granting of all human rights. 

It is vital to help the oncoming gen- 
eration of Negroes see this. It cannot 
be said too often, too strongly, or in 
too many ways. Yet saying it alone 
will not make it a part of their think- 
ing. The needs of suffering humanity 
of other races need to be vividly pre- 
sented—and the natural human sym- 
pathy, latent but as real in Negro 
youth as in youth of any other race, 
needs to be awakened to aid. How ac- 
tive have Negroes been in aiding 
China in her agony? What are they 
doing for the Jews evicted from Ger- 
many by race prejudice? How large a 
share have Negro boys and girls in 
aiding the refugees and war sufferers 
of devastated Europe today? What is 
the college-bred Negro doing to help 
the illiterate Southern white boy from 
barren mountain or serf-like tenant 
labor to get a chance at even the rudi- 
ments of education? 

Faith is more than intellectual as- 
sent. It is not hard to give intellectual 
assent to universal human brother- 
hood when that creed would give a 
strong base for our own claims. It is 
desperately hard to put one’s life into 
that belief and live by it despite all 
that prejudice has done; but a man’s 
life is the true measure of his creed. 

When therefore we think our way 
deep enough into the problem, the dis- 
tressing dilemma which seems to face 
Negro leadership becomes no hopeless 
dilemma but a most stimulating chal- 
lenge: to capture the rising tide of 
racialism in Negro youth, to harness 
it to facts and action; to help him 
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learn to think keenly, feel warmly, 
and labor self-sacrificingly for the 
good of his own people; to help him 
see in his own people, not merely 
Negroes but men whose rights and 
worth are rooted in their common 
humanity with all other men and 
through his deepened sympathy and 


fellowship with them to lead him out 
to a world vision of mankind and a 
world sympathy with humanity ex- 
pressed in ways he has learned to 
practice in aiding his own people. The 
road of hope lies neither from racial- 
ism, nor to racialism, but through ra- 
cialism beyond to humanity. 











Employment, Education, and Marriage of 
Young Negro Adults 


OLIVER C. COX 


If we define formal education as the 
process by which the culture of a 
group is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, we should have a fa- 
vorable point of view for a study of 
one problem of Negro marriage. It is 
a characteristic of Negro marriage in 
the United States that large per- 
centages of the population in the early 
age groups are married. In 1930, 12.5 
per cent of all Negro persons 15 to 19 
years of age were married, as com- 
pared with only 7.9 per cent for native 
whites of native parentage. And this 
relationship holds also for individual 
years of age and for both sexes. It is 
possible to conceive of this difference 
in early marriage as being determined 
by a difference in the age of sexual 
maturation, but biologists are by no 
means conclusive on such an assump- 
tion. Moreover it is a well known fact 
that in preliterate societies persons 
generally marry earlier than in west- 
ern societies.’ Hence it is also possible 
to think of some form of cultural lag 
existing among American Negroes. 
But this too has not been demon- 
strated. 

In simple societies and to a lesser 
extent in mgdern agricultural com- 
munities, however, we may expect per- 
sons to achieve satisfactory cultural 
orientation earlier. The extreme com- 
plexity of culture, which character- 
izes the great urban centers of our 
time, presents to young adults the 


‘Edward Westermarck, The History of 
Human Marriage (5th ed.), Vol. I, p. 344. 





extreme in problems of personality 
adjustment. A larger percentage of 
young persons is married in the coun- 
try than in the city. Postponement of 
marriage may thus be attributed to 
the difficulty of arriving at a satisfac- 
tory economic and personality status 
in the society. It would be interesting 
to correlate the percentage of persons 
who marry early with some index rep- 
resenting communities in different 
stages of urbanization. This will prob- 
ably reveal somewhat of the relation- 
ship between the complexity of cul- 
ture and postponement of marriage. 
There is available, however, no reli- 
able index of urbanization.’ 


Negroes in the United States do not 
participate so fully in the culture of 
their community as whites. They are 
for this reason relatively limited in 
aspiration; and may thus arrive at 
cultural maturity earlier. This seems 
the most likely explanation of their 


?For a simple index a number of factors 
may be used, e.g., per capita value added 
by manufacture, percentage of persons em- 
ployed in manufacture, per capita mechani- 
cal horse power used, wholsesale distribu- 
tion, persons employed in retail trade, num- 
ber of telephones, density of population, 
sale of cosmetics per capita female popula- 
tion, and so on. But none of these nor a 
composite of them seems to produce an 
index consistent with common expectations 
of the rank of cities according to intensity 
of urbanization. William F. Ogburn has 
shown, however, that the percentage of 
persons 15 years of age and over who were 
married in 1920 tends to decrease from rural 
areas to cities of over 1,000,000 population. 
See Ernest R. Groves and William F. Og- 
burn, American Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships, New York, 1928, p. 172. 
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marrying earlier than native whites. 
In our society the gainful employment 
of individuals may be considered an 
index of cultural maturity; while the 
continuance of formal education may 
represent the extent to which individ- 
uals recognize problems in adjustment 
at higher cultural levels. Cultural ma- 
turity then, is a subjective matter; it 
varies with the individual’s estimate 
of the training requirements of the 
cultural level upon which he decides 
to organize his life. And this concep- 
tion of himself is partly determined 
by the conception which his race or 





NEGRO EDUCATION 


employment and marriage for Negroes 
and native whites in the United States 
at ages 15 to 19 years. The figures 
show that larger percentages of Ne- 
groes than whites, for both sexes, are 
married at every age, but that Negroes 
are also more highly employed. There 
is thus a definite positive relationship 
between employment of young adults 
and marriage; and, conversely, we 
might expect to find a negative asso- 
ciation between the percentage of 
young persons seeking formal educa- 
tion and the percentage married. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES AND NaTIvE Waites 15 To 19 YEARS oF AGE EMPLOYED AND 
MARRIED IN THE UNITED STATES* 























Employed Married 
Age Males | Females Males Females 
| Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro| White | Negro | White 
I5years | 39.7 | 13.5 | 21.3 | 5.8 | 0.2 | 0.1 2.8 1.1 
16 years | 54.5 | 30.0 | 28.6 15.2 0.4 0.2 8.3 3.8 
17years | 68.1 | 47.5 | 35.0 | 25.9 | 1.5 | 0.5 | 17.5 9.0 
18 & 19 yrs. | 81.7 | 68.9 | 41.5 39.5 8.3 | 3.6 35.8 22.2 








* For marriage data: Fifteenth Census of the United States. 1980 Vol. II Population ‘‘Marital Conditions,”’ 
9 


Table 9. For employment: Vol IV Occupations, Table 20. 


nation is able to hold of itself in com- 
petition with other groups. Formal 
education, or school attendance, as it 
affects the marriage of young adults, 
is a negative correlative of early em- 
ployment. Generally the pursuance of 
one involves the discontinuance of the 
other. 


* An i intimation of this is the correlation 
(r), -0.20, between the percentage increase 
or decrease in population for 66 cities, and 
employment of Negro persons 15 to 19 years 
of age; and the correlation +0.30 between 
school attendance and the percentage in- 
crease or decrease in population. As eco- 
nomic conditions improve in cities young 
persons work less and attend school more. 
The increase in population is taken here as 
an index of economic improvement. 





For 66 cities in which the total 
population was over 100,000 in 1930, 
and in which the male and female 
Negro population 15 to 19 years of 
age was over 100, the correlation 
(Yma) of the percentage of all Negro 
persons 15 to 19 years of age married 
and the percentage 18 to 20 years at- 
tending school is —.44. If we eliminate 
the possible effect of difference in sex 
ratios, the correlation remains prac- 
tically the same (—.45). It may be, 
however, that marriage is delayed and 
education sought after, mainly be- 
cause of improved economic condi- 
tions. We may assume here that 


Table I presents a comparison of 
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differences in the rate of increase in 
population among cities are a measure 
of economic opportunity, that is, the 
faster the increase in population the 
greater the economic attraction.* But 
when economic conditions thus con- 
ceived are held constant, the coeffi- 
cient is still further increased: rma. = 
—.70. Table II shows the relationship 
for the sexes. 


TABLE II 


SmmpLE AND PartTIAL CORRELATION OF 
ScHooL ATTENDANCE AND MARRIAGE FOR 
Negroes 15-19 Years oF AGE WITH THE 
Sex Ratio (s) AND INCREASE IN PoPpuULa- 
TION (i) CONSTANT FOR 66 CitTIEs, 1930 











Coefficient | Male | Female | Total 
Tue —.21 — .44 — .44 
I'ma.s — .25 — .44 — .45 
Tma.i —.19 — .82 —.70 











The indication is that school at- 
tendance influences the marriage of 
young females more than that of 


‘This index is the difference between the 
Negro population in 1920 and 1930. A num- 
ber of writers have observed that Negroes 
had been underenumerated in 1920: T. J. 
Woofter, Jr., Races and Ethnic Groups in 
American Life (New York), 1933, pp. 16-21; 
S. J. Holmes, “The Increasing Growth Rate 
of the Negro Population,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLII (1936-37), 202-14 (with 
note by H. F. Dorn); Harold F. Dorn, “The 
Possibility of Underenumeration in the 1920 
Census of Population,” Population Statis- 
tics, National Data, National Resources 
Committee, Washington, 1937, pp. 26-29. The 
rapid migration of Negroes during the last 
two decades makes it almost impossible to 
determine with precision the extent of these 
errors of enumeration for the various sec- 
tions and areas of the country. We should 
expect, however, that the census of rural 
Negroes is less reliable than that of urban 
Negroes. Yet if the rural error is uniform— 
an assumption which is reasonable, for 
rural Negroes live in practically one section 
of the country—the use of rural increases 
in population as an index will not involve 
spurious correlations. But it is likely that 
the degree of accuracy in the urban census 
varies from city to city. Excessive variabil- 
ity of error here may mean that our co- 
efficients of correlation are somewhat low. 


males. At this age the percentage of 
males married is comparatively small; 
while it is a significant marital age 
for Negro females and thus subject to 
comparatively wide variations in the 
percentages married. Variations in the 
sex ratio have practically no influence 
on the coefficient for either sex; but 
economic conditions are important. 
The correlation of increase or decrease 
in population and the percentage of 
females married is .61; for males it is 
—.10. Thus the more favorable the 
economic conditions in cities, the more 
girls are married, and probably, the 
fewer Negro young men. School at- 
tendance, then, limits female marriage 
quite definitely ; it is not so significant 
in the case of very young males. 
Employment seems to have an op- 
posite effect upon the sexes. For the 
same cities the correlation (Tme) of the 
percentage of persons 15 to 19 years 
of age married and the percentage of 
persons of the same age employed is 
05. It is somewhat higher, .25, for 
employment and the percentage of 
males married, but lower for females 
married, .007. If we correlate the per- 
centage of males employed with the 
percentage of males married, the co- 
efficient is increased from .25 to .37. 
As in the case of school attendance, 
however, variations in the sex ratio or 
economic conditions may have some 
influence upon the latter relationships. 
Table III shows the simple and partial 
correlations with the influence of these 
variables eliminated. As might have 
been expected, when the sex ratio is 
held constant, the correlation for 
males is reduced and that for females 
increased. It is increased slightly more 
for females when economic conditions 
are the same from city to city. Un- 
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TABLE III 


SIMPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATION BE- 
TWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO 
Persons 15-19 Years or AGE EMPLOYED 
AND THE PERCENTAGE MARRIED (Ime), WITH 
THE Sex Ratio (s), AND THE PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN POPULATION (i) 
ConsTANT, For 66 Ciri1Es, 1930 














Coefficient | Male | Female | Total 
Ime | 20 | . 007 .05 
T'me.s 12 «13 .06 
Puse:i | .24 | .16 15 





like school attendance the relation- 
ship seems rather more significant for 
males than for females, especially 
when employment by sex is correlated. 
This, however, is what we should ex- 
pect, for employment also means finan- 
cial sufficiency, an important factor in 
a man’s negotiation for marriage. 

We may conclude, then, that there 
is some evidence that differences in 
the percentage of young adults em- 
ployed tend to increase the percentage 
married. Our position is that the ex- 
tent of employment of young persons 
may be an index of cultural maturity, 
the satisfactory attainment of which 
seems to be a factor enhancing mar- 
riage. We have shown broadly the dif- 
ference between Negroes and native 
whites. We may further state hypo- 


thetically that given an identical or 
nearly identical biological age of 
sex maturity among different social 
groups, the more complex the culture 
the more marriage will be postponed. 
But some groups may live in a culture 
without full opportunity for partici- 
pating in it. Negroes in the United 
States seem to be in the latter situa- 
tion. 

There are larger percentages of Ne- 
groes than native whites 15-19 years 
of age married, but there are also 
larger percentages employed. Large 
percentages of early employment do 
not only mean shorter periods of for- 
mal education but also greater filial 
independence and social maturity. 
Thus the incentive to postpone mar- 
riage among Negroes may be rela- 
tively weaker. In cities the higher the 
percentage of Negro persons 18 to 20 
years of age attending school the 
smaller the percentages of persons 15 
to 19 years of age married. This rela- 
tionship becomes quite significant 
when economic conditions in all the 
cities are made the same. At these 
ages school attendance seems to de- 
crease the marriage of females rather 
more than that of males. 
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Recent Trends in Racial Attitudes of Negro 
College Students 


GWENDOLYN E. BRYANT 


THE PROBLEM 


In spite of the well-meaning ap- 
proach of social organizations, of edu- 
cators, and of writers to the problem 
of permanent establishment of world 
peace, the core of the problem is not 
being reached. “The future of the 
peace of the world largely turns on 
the question whether we have, as is 
sometimes said and often assumed, an 
instinctive affection for those whose 
features and color are like our own 
combined with an instinctive hatred 
for those who are unlike us.’”" If such 
an assumption is true, then it will be 
impossible, ever, to reach the Utopian 
ideal of universal human relation- 
ships, or even to approximate it until 
cultural differences are understood and 
appreciated. 

Interracial agencies have made 
much progress in the United States 
since the World War. Cities, associa- 
tions, schools, all have their interracial 
committees. On the whole, however, 
the Negro is skeptical of these com- 
mittees; for, too often the members 
are afraid of jeopardizing their own 
social and business prestige. How few 
“liberals” realize that there may be 
some of that same hesitancy on the 
part of other racial groups, too, be- 
cause of prejudice acquired from un- 
lawful discrimination and general mis- 
trust. A large industrial labor union 





*J. H. Oldham, Christianity and the Race 
Problem. New York: George E. Doran Co., 
ley’ p. 39. (Quotation from Graham Wal- 


has extended open arms to the Negro 
worker. In fact, in several instances, 
the Negro worker has been forced to 
join or run the risk of losing his job. 
Members of the labor union are often 
the same ones who object the loudest 
when a Negro is assigned to a job 
which requires skill and intelligence. 
Perhaps, the Negro is justified in his 
skepticism and mistrust of American 
white people. 

Thus, there is a definite need for 
the study of the attitudes of the major 
racial groups in the United States in 
order that both races will be able to 
meet on common ground; for it is only 
by a community of interests, feelings, 
and desires that anything worthwhile 
and permanent in the breaking down 
of racial prejudice can be accom- 
plished. 

Such a study of attitudes suggests 
the tolerance of American institutions 
as manifested by various groups of 
people. Intercorrelations in Hilda 
Carlson’s study? of the attitudes of 
undergraduates at the University of 
Chicago seemed to indicate that an 
individual who is liberal on one social 
issue will be liberal on another social 
issue. Educators, social workers, and 
mental hygienists, should take cog- 
nizance of this possibility. Racial at- 
titudes, to many people, are relatively 
unimportant; attitudes toward aiding 
Finland or Norway and a third presi- 





? Hilda B. Carlson, “Attitudes of Under- 
graduates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
5:202-13, May 1934. 
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dential term are quite different. On 
the other hand, if conservative people 
are more likely to be conservative and 
liberals are more likely to be liberal, 
it will be necessary, sometimes, for 
leaders to liberalize the more con- 
servative people and to check the more 
liberal ones in order to reach a happy 
medium. 
To understand a race of people, we must 
live and work among them; view daily 
their philosophical and spiritual conceptions 
of life, feel the pulse of their emotions and 
listen to the heart-beats of their hopes and 
aspirations. ... We men of different races, 
if we are to understand one another, must 
approach each other with wide open minds, 
without prejudice or hide-bound preconcep- 
tions. We must be willing to live together, 
to study each other and the background of 
each other’s civilization, to give and to take, 
to seek out grounds for mutual agreement 
rather than disagreement.® 

The race problem is in reality an 
equation: the majority groups plus 
negative attitudes equal antagonism 
toward minority groups. If this equa- 
tion is broken down and reconstructed, 
it becomes minority groups plus nega- 
tive attitudes equal antagonism to- 
ward majority groups. It is this sec- 
ond equation that expresses the hy- 
pothesis of this study: the measuring 
of attitudes of Negro college students 
toward American white people and 
their institutions. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Definitions—There are almost as 
many definitions of “attitudes” as 
there are writers. Symonds‘ cites seven 


different meanings of the term in psy- 


*Charles R. Shepherd, “Promoting Inter- 


racial Understanding,” Miss. Review, 57: 


277-78, Je 1934. 

* Percival Symonds, “A Social Attitudes 
Questionnaire,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 16 :316-22, 1935. 


chological literature. It may refer to 
(a) those organic drives such as pur- 
poses or motives, (b) to muscular set 
or adjustment, (c) to neural set, (d) 
to the feeling concomitant of action, 
(e) and to certain verbal responses 
indicating liking or disliking, accept- 
ance or rejection. 

From such a varied list of defini- 
tions, it would appear at first that 
“attitude” as a scientific concept is 
worthless. Katz and Allport® justify 
these various definitions by asserting 
that each investigator is measuring 
different responses of “attitudes.” For 
our purposes, then, we may say that 
an attitude is a reaction involving ap- 
proaching, withdrawing, an agreeing 
or disagreeing, approving or disap- 
proving, and the like, in either a nega- 
tive or positive way toward a total 
situation in an individual’s physical 
and social experience. Tolerance, as it 
is used in the present study, implies 
an attitude of forebearance with ref- 
erence to views, opinions, or actions 
with which one is not in sympathy. A 
Negro school is one in which the en- 
tire student personnel is Negro. A 
white school refers to one in which 
the student body comprises more than 
one racial group. 

Previous studies—There have been 
very few published studies concerning 
the attitudes of minority groups. 
Baumgardner® measured the self-re- 
spect possessed by various Negro 
groups. Pott’ compiled a questionnaire 


*°V. Katz and F. H. Allport, Students’ 
Attitudes: A Report of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Reaction Study. Syracuse: The 
Craftsmen Press, 1931, p. 408. 

*H. W. Baumgardner, “Measuring Negro 
Self-Respect,” JoURNAL oF Necro Epucation, 
4:490ff. O 1935. 

‘James Pott, “Measurement of Attitudes 
of Chinese Students at the University of 
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measuring the attitudes of Chinese 
students toward Americans, and con- 
cluded that Chinese were just barely 
favorable to Americans. Droba*® found 
that, after the conclusion of a course 
in sociology, Negro students were 
more favorable toward the whites 
than the white students were toward 
the Negro. In Davis’ investigation,’ 
the Negro in both his pre- and his post 
adolescent periods was found to have 
attitudes which were distinctly un- 
favorable to his own racial group. 

Value of Attitude Scales—There 
have been several discussions about 
the usefulness of attitude scales and 
questionnaires. We can measure, with 
some degree of accuracy, the extent 
to which young people would condone 
a communistic government, or a so- 
cialist regime, or a fascist dictator. 
We know whether elementary children 
like strict teachers or pretty teachers. 
We can determine the amount of 
friendliness that exists between two 
groups of people. After we analyze 
our findings, compile our statistics, 
make our final reports, the cynic might 
well ask, “So what?” It will be up to 
the investigators to answer. 

As a result of these findings, new 
courses might be introduced into the 
curriculum, courses which will em- 
phasize the merits of democracy, as 
well as the merits of fascism and com- 
munism. Textbooks might be exam- 
ined and new ones substituted for the 
offending ones. Educational standards 





Michigan,” Unpub. Master’s Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan (No. 194) Je 1933. 

* Thomas E. Droba, “Education and Ne- 
gro Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 17:137-41, Nov 1932. 

_*T. E. Davis, “A Study of Fisk Univer- 
sity Freshmen,” JouRNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 2:477-83, O 1933. 


might be overhauled and teacher per- 
sonnel given a house cleaning. Inter- 
racial committees and cosmopolitan 
clubs are already established. All 
these activities are supposed to bring 
about a new, enlightened individual 
who will be the essence of American 
philosophy—liberty and justice for all. 

Objectively, then, through the uses 
of attitude questionnaires and scales, 
we should be able to determine, first, 
the amount of tolerance that the Negro 
college student has toward the Ameri- 
can white people; second, the homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity in the at- 
titudes of Negro college students; 
third, a prediction as to the kind of 
citizen he will become. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The  Subjects—Racial attitude 
questionnaires were sent to 705 college 
students, including ninety white stu- 
dents and 615 Negro students, in four 
Negro colleges and one state univer- 
sity. Five hundred and eleven stu- 
dents replied—fifty-five white stu- 
dents and 406 Negro students. 

Forty of the Negro students selected 
at the University of Michigan for this 
study were graduate students attend- 
ing a “white” school for the first time. 
Their ratings of the various state- 
ments in the questionnaire represent 
the sum total of their experiences and 
impressions gained from attending two 
distinct types of schools, The seven- 
teen undergraduate students were 
picked at random. Only one of this 
group had attended Negro schools ex- 
clusively. 

Cheyney State Teachers College, 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania, was selected 
because it is a Negro college main- 
tained by the state and located in the 
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Northern section of the United States. 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, and 
Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, were chosen to 
counteract the large number of women 
students who filled in the question- 
naire. Bennett College for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was se- 
lected because it is located in one of 
the Negro cultural centers. Since it is 
a private school, its student personnel 
has a much wider range than that of 
a state school. 

Thirty of the white students were 
members of a women’s cooperative 
dormitory at the University of Michi- 
gan. The remaining fifty were mem- 
bers of a beginning class in educa- 
tional psychology. These groups, along 
with the Negro students, were in a 
sense used as controls; that is, they 
were used as the basis of comparisons. 
The students at the other colleges were 
selected at random. 

Construction of the Instrument.— 
Sources of material for the question- 
naire included (1) a preliminary scale 
of the attitudes of Negroes toward 
white people obtained from several 
attitude scales of whites toward Ne- 
groes. (2) Several books, which dealt 
with the question of race, particularly 
the Negro group, were carefully ex- 
amined, from which were culled sig- 
nificant statements about Negro-white 
relationships, regardless of the atti- 
tude expressed. (3) The third source 
included editorials, newspapers, maga- 
zines by and about Negroes, and 
pamphlets published by the Interra- 
cial Department of the Y.W.C.A. (4) 
Personal experiences and observations 
also furnished many ideas. Subject 
content of the questionnaire included 
education, politics, social relation- 


ships, economics, and miscellaneous 
material. 

Criteria set forth by Wang,’ 
Likert," and Thurstone,'* were used 
in the formation of the statements. 
Fact, negations, limiting words such 
as only, mere, just, and long, involved 
statements were avoided. A system of 
checking was devised so that each 
statement could be strongly indorsed, 
moderately indorsed, strongly re- 
jected, or mildly rejected. There was 
also an opportunity for the examinee 
to take a neutral position. 

Sample statements: 

I would rather work under a Negro fore- 
man than under a white foreman. 2 10 —1 
—2 

I prefer to consider that the differences 
between the Negro and white groups arise 
from dominant racial characteristics. 2 1 0 
—1l —2 

I consider my country first and my race 
second. 210 —1 —2 


The final scale consisted of thirty- 
seven statements, each of which was 
classified by ten people, according to 
the degree of tolerance expressed to- 
ward another racial group. A positive 
correlation of .79 was found to exist 
between the statements favorable to 
the Negro and those unfavorable to 
him, indicating a fairly high degree of 
reliability. Arbitrary numerical values 
were assigned each indorsement or 
rejection. The maximum score, repre- 
senting an ideal situation was 210. 
The minimum score of 72 indicated a 
very high degree of intolerance. 


"CC. K. Wang, “Suggested Criteria for 
Writing Attitude Statements,” Journal oj 
Social Psychology, 3:367-73 (1932). 

“Rensis Likert, “Techniques for the 
Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology, 7: (No. 140) 1932, p. 55. 

“L,. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be 
Measured,” American Journal of Sociology, 
33:529-53, Jl-My 1927-1928. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the present study 
was to determine the degree of toler- 
ance and intolerance of Negro college 
students toward American white peo- 
ple. Since the writer was unable to 
find a scale to be used in this inves- 
tigation, an original questionnaire was 
constructed. Fifty-five white college 
students and 406 Negro college stu- 
dents, making a total of 461, were 
used in the study. The authenticity 
of the findings is limited by the dis- 
criminatory character of the subjects, 
for college students represent a se- 
lected sampling of the general popula- 
tion. The questionnaire technique also 
limits the validity of the study be- 
cause we still have difficulty in con- 
trolling extraneous factors in behavior. 

A comparative analysis of the atti- 
tudes shows that Negro students in the 
North are slightly more tolerant than 
those in the South. The mean score 
of the former was 121.6 and that of the 
latter, 122.7. The white students are 
far more liberal than the Negro. The 
mean score of the former group was 
139.2, which is only eight points below 
the upper range of the most liberal 
Negro students. Negro seniors, how- 
ever, are more conservative than 
underclassmen, and sophomores are 
the most liberal. There seems to be a 
slight difference between the sexes, for 
Negro males are more liberal than 
Negro females, but white males are 
more conservative than white females. 
Graduate students apparently are less 
conservative than undergraduates, al- 
though the students between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-five are ex- 
tremely conservative while those be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and 
twenty inclusive are rather liberal. 


Character-building organizations and 
sociology courses tend to increase con- 
servatism. Prospective teachers and 
social workers are as conservative as 
the average student. 

An inter-item analysis may help us 
to see all the racial attitudes of the 
individual and is, perhaps, more im- 
portant than group comparisons. The 
typical Negro student is about twenty 
years old. He has attended at least one 
Negro school before entering college, 
although he may have graduated from 
a “white” high school. He is active in 
extracurricular activities, and prob- 
ably belongs to the N.A.A.C.P. and 
one out-of-school organization. In ad- 
dition to education, his college curri- 
culum has included history, sociology, 
psychology, political science or eco- 
nomics. 

The Negro student is neutral on the 
question of developing a separate Ne- 
gro culture, but he believes that the 
Negro should remain a separate race. 
The increase in the rate of birth as a 
means of developing race conscious- 
ness is a debatable point for him, for 
he is open to arguments from both 
sides. He is inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that such an increase should be 
encouraged. He believes that it is de- 
sirable to develop race consciousness. 
The student disagrees with the state- 
ment that the difference between the 
races is one of color, for the difference 
is more than that, an attitude which 
he expresses when he considers that 
the differences arise from dominant 
racial characteristics. 

He greatly prefers Negro teachers 
in Negro schools at least, for he firmly 
feels that white teachers are not super- 
ior to Negro teachers. A neutral atti- 
tude is indicated in regard to prefer- 
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ence in attending Negro schools, thea- 
ters, hotels, and the like. For the 
cultural development of the Negro, 
Negro schools are desirable. 

Negro workers are just as good as 
white workers—when they want to be. 
Occasionally, they are very reliable. 
Furthermore, he would rather work 
under a Negro foreman, and believes 
that there is an even chance that white 
business men tend to be more unscrup- 
ulous than Negro business men. He is 
quite uncertain that the labor unions 
are approaching the problems of the 
Negro worker wisely. Moreover, he is 
undecided whether he would like to see 
his social clubs and fraternities be- 
come interracial. 

He would much rather live in a care- 
fully restricted Negro neighborhood 
for social reasons, than in a white 
neighborhood that is unrestricted. 
Swimming in a pool with white people 
is less enjoyable than swimming in a 
pool with Negroes. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the race of the swimmers is un- 
important. There is absolutely no 
privilege attached to the association 
with a white group, neither is it pref- 
erable to belong to a white church. 
The student has a mild feeling that he 
should develop a racial indifference 
to white people. He does feel some ra- 
cial antagonism to white people. 

He is not in sympathy with an Anti- 
movement in the United 
States, for he is somewhat undecided. 
Jewish refugees, however, should not 
be welcomed to the United States. 

Keeping a race pure should develop 
a superior racial stock; therefore, the 
Southern student would refuse Ameri- 
can whites permission to marry Ne- 
groes. Neither should intermarriage be 
encouraged to improve race relations. 


Semitic 
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The Negro student in Northern schools 
is neutral in both cases. The Ameri- 
can white man definitely is not su- 
perior to the Negro. 

The typical Negro student would 
not take out insurance only with white 
companies, if factors of stability were 
taken into consideration. Neither 
would he buy groceries in a white 
store in preference to a Negro store 
if the quality and prices were the same. 

The reaction to the attitude that 
nations should rest upon a solid racial 
foundation is split three ways; agree- 
ment, neutrality, and definite rejec- 
tion. However, the student considers 
his race first and his country second. 
Whether a more even distribution of 
the national wealth between the black 
and white groups would lessen the 
social difficulties that exist between 
them remains an undecided problem. 
Racial difficulties are caused by the 
desire of white people to gain influ- 
ence and control of the national 
wealth. 

He accepts the suggestion that par- 
ticipation of all groups concerned is 
necessary to help improve race rela- 
tions. There are some reservations 
about the adjustment of the Negro- 
white relationship. 

Do the trends which are indicated 
by the preceding discussion represent 
the true picture of the racial attitudes 
of Negro and white students? Is there 
any certainty that these results are 
reliable or that they are valid? Ap- 
parently, sociology courses have a 
tendency to increase conservatism. 
How valid is this suggestion? Sociol- 
ogy textbooks, which ofttimes pic- 
ture the Negro at the bottom of the 
pyramid, socially, may be largely re- 
sponsible for the development of 
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warped attitudes. Very often, sociol- 
ogy teachers, both white and Negro, 
are somewhat biased in their views. 
For example, in one of the writer's 
social science classes in junior high 
school, the teachers pointed out with 
emphasis that the high incidence of 
tuberculosis among the Negro popula- 
tion in the United States was due to 
a constitutional weakness produced by 
racial admixture. It is obvious, then, 
that under such influence the Negro 
student would react almost violently 
to sociological maxims and theories. 
In other words, the realization of un- 
fair inequality presented by some so- 
ciology texts tend to accentuate resent- 
ment rather than to lessen it. Further- 
more, the Negro student who has not 
been exposed to sociological views does 
not, perhaps, realize that interpreta- 
tions of social behavior are so often 
biased. 

Membership in the Y.W.C.A. or in 
the Y.M.C.A. and in other similar 
organizations apparently has the same 
effect upon the Negro student as 
courses in sociology have. One reason 
for this may be the many instances 
of hypocrisy practiced by these or- 
ganizations. Negro girls are forbidden 
to use a certain Y.W.C.A. swimming 
pool for “they would turn the water 
black!” The Y.M.C.A. has been un- 
favorably received by World War vet- 
erans because of the gross racial dis- 
crimination practiced by this organi- 
zation in France. 

We have noted the increase in con- 
servatism between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-one and _ twenty-two. 
Thirty per cent of the Negro students 
fell within the twenty-one and twenty- 
two age groups. What factor or fac- 
tors are operative in producing so 


much conservatism? We can not be 
positive in our interpretation. How- 
ever, upperclass students are inclined 
to be more conservative than lower- 
class students. The former have been 
buffeted around; they have had more 
experience; and they are beginning 
to look at their white neighbors with 
skepticism and mistrust. If our college 
graduates, after four years of inten- 
sive training, leave the institution with 
a narrower viewpoint than they had 
as freshman students, then our edu- 
cational system has failed miserably. 
A conservative teacher is a serious 
handicap to young and inquisitive 
minds. A conservative social worker 
will be less effective in bringing about 
permanent cures for human malad- 
justments. We like to believe that our 
educational philosophy is founded on 
liberality; consequently, it is the re- 
sponsibility of our educational leaders 
to incorporate democracy and educa- 
tion. 

Results of the study have indicated 
that the white group is apparently 
much more tolerant than Negroes. 
How are we justified in accepting this 
fact? There are several influences 
which might affect seriously the racial 
attitudes of the college students used 
in this investigation. First, the white 
students consisted of forty-eight mem- 
bers of a particular educational psy- 
chology class, which was conducted 
by a very liberal individual, and seven 
members of a cooperative dormitory. 
The former group had had the benefit 
of class contacts for three months at 
the time of this investigation; the lat- 
ter group had become interested 
enough in race relations to invite a 
Negro student to lead a discuseion on 
this subject just previous to the time 
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this study was made. They had been 
made aware of some of the race prob- 
lems here in the United States as well 
as the ideal attitude toward such prob- 
lems. Ideal attitudes, moreover, are 
very easily expressed on paper—much 
more so than by actual behavior, for 
there is no one to censure an anony- 
mously expressed attitude. 

A second factor might be the small 
and rather selected sampling of white 
students. A larger, unselected sampling 
of the student body would either con- 
firm or deny the trends found in the 
control group. These errors in sampling 
are also to be found within the experi- 
mental group. 

Although the ratings of attitude 
statements for each racial group were 
compiled by the same _ individuals, 
judgments were easily colored by per- 
sonal experiences and varied interpre- 
tation. Apparently, it was difficult for 
the judges to consider all the state- 
ments equally as objectively. There 
was a constant tendency to interpret 
them as being either true or false. 

The most important factor which 
probably influenced these findings is 
the construction of the attitude ques- 
tionnaire. So far in our discussion, we 
have assumed that the attitude scale 
itself is valid and reliable. However, 


are these statements true expressions 
of attitude behavior? It was impossible 
to control the factor of “paper-and- 
pencil” behavior versus overt behavior. 
It was impossible to control the factor 
of personal experience in the rating 
of the statements. Here again, there 
is difficulty in holding constant the 
subjective aspects of attitudes. The 
selection of typical attitudes is per- 
meated with the ideas and experiences 
of the writer, which gives the whole 
questionnaire a tone of subjectivity. 

In conclusion, we might say that 
there are four important factors to be 
considered in the interpretation of the 
present investigation; namely, (1) 
“paper and pencil” behavior versus 
overt behavior, (2) errors in sampling, 
(3) subjective ratings of statements, 
and (4) scale construction. However, 
since the index of reliability is .89, we 
may assume that the questionnaire 
used in the study has a fair degree 
of validity and reliability and that the 
results do indicate a valid trend in 
racial attitudes of Negro college stu- 
dents. Finally, we found that the Ne- 
gro college student tends to show his 
intolerance by his negative reactions 
toward certain types of interracial 
contact. 














The Role of Psychology in Race Survival 


DANIEL P. CLARKE 


Two paths for future progress seem 
possible for the Negro in America: de- 
velopment of the separate culture 
forced on us by historic events, or ab- 
sorption into the total flow of Ameri- 
can life. Our racial history to date 
shows that we have made notable but 
insufficient advances in both directions. 
We could debate interminably on 
which direction would be the better 
were a specific decision necessary. But 
we can agree on the important point 
that our success in any direction lies 
in our ability to make the most of 
whatever advantages and opportuni- 
ties happen to be open to us. 

If we are to develop within a separ- 
ate culture—a culture parallel and 
equal to white culture—we must have 
men of vision to forge ahead in com- 
merce, industry, education, and gov- 
ernment to provide the economic and 
political leverage which makes jobs for 
our children and guarantees their right 
to enjoy life and liberty. We will 
need many leaders of the kind who 
made Tuskegee Institute, Bethune- 
Cookman College, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, the Pitts- 
burg Courier and the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church realities. 

If, on the other hand, we choose to 
seek unity in the melting pot of Ameri- 
can homogeneity, we must have men, 
and more men, like the architect in 
Califcrnia, the chemist at Tuskegee, 
the musical director of a West Coast 
radio network, the industrial chemist 
of a Chicago firm, the chief cartoonist 
of Esquire magazine, the radio techni- 
cian of the Canadian Navigation Com- 
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pany, the chief engineer of an Erie 
Pennsylvania, radio station, the civil 
engineer in Des Moines, and so on 
down the list of men who are working 
quietly and efficiently at jobs usually 
reserved for white men. We must pro- 
duce men who can compete on an in- 
dependent basis in an _ indifferent 
world. 

Our future may be expected to in- 
volve progress on both cultural and 
individual levels of achievement. Im- 
plications of color and consequent 
prejudice suggest that the separate 
culture may be a permanent feature of 
the life of the Negro in America. But 
the successes of numerous individuals 
encourage our faith that whenever 
there is a Negro who can do a job 
better than the competing white man 
can do it, he will have a chance, how- 
ever slight, of getting the job. 

The important fact for consideration 
here is that our salvation as a race 
may lie in the conscious selection of 
our best individuals for training for 
leadership. 

Modern techniques of education, de- 
veloped by psychologists, enable esti- 
mation (with remarkable accuracy) 
of the potentialities for leadership pos- 
sessed by the child of seven years; 
we even can get a fair notion of the 
pre-school child’s abilities and prog- 
nose his developmental limitations. 
The means are now available for the 
early selection of those children who 
have the ability to pioneer fields vir- 
gin to Negro exploitation and to culti- 
vate areas of production which will 
fructify in economic security. 

Until now we have failed, however, 
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to make real use of these techniques. 
Certainly, we are aware of the testing 
method. We teach it in our normal 
schools and colleges. But we have not 
ventured beyond the academic pres- 
entation. Excepting Chicago’s Du- 
Sable High School, can any Negro 
high school be named which employs 
a school psychologist? Can we point 
to any elementary school serving our 
children which has on its staff a psy- 
chologist? Do we have a single public 
school which maintains a_ trained 
psychometrist to select the most su- 
perior children for special education? 
Washington and Chicago appear to be 
making beginnings in these directions, 
but the dull child seems to be getting 
the lion’s share of attention. Our psy- 
chologists, who might be isolating for 
us the individuals capable of raising 
racial standards, find employment al- 
most exclusively in the academic pres- 
entation of their subject matter. They 
have no opportunity at present to 
apply their techniques because either 
our educators or the school boards 
financing our education seem not to 
have realized the need for the early 
selection of leaders. 

What happens when an academician 
essays the practical application of 
psychological method is evidenced by 
the experiences of Dr. Jenkins of How- 
ard University who reports his dis- 
covery of a Negro child with IQ of 
200 (140 IQ puts you in the “genius 
class) and Mrs. Lane of Wilberforce 
University who has discovered a 
demonstration-school pupil with an 
IQ of 184. These two children, dis- 
covered more-or-less haphazardly, are 
now receiving the special sort of educa- 
tion needed to develop their latent tal- 
ents. The present note is concerned 


with the unknown thousands of our 
gifted children who are neglected 
tragically because we have not taken 
the trouble to detect their superiority. 
How can we attain racial sufficiency if 
we fail to exploit fully our reserves of 
human resources? 

The reply might be that to a large 
degree we already have provided our 
children with the facilities of modern 
education, and that those best fit by 
ability and character can develop 
freely into the leaders we so urgently 
need. This is the way in which our 
leading citizens have always devel- 
oped. But our lower schools, elemen- 
tary and secondary, are geared to the 
needs of the average pupil—the pupil 
of normal intelligence. Education is 
just beginning to be concerned with the 
needs of the exceptional children who 
do not happen to fit the system. The 
failure of modern education to adjust 
its fine facilities to meet the individual 
needs of all the children results in an 
undeterminable wastage of human re- 
sources. 

The gifted child, suffering as much 
as the child of borderline mentality 
from the standardization of mass- 
education, very often is unable to ad- 
just his abilities and interests to the 
slow pace of his school work. A few 
months before her death, Dr. Hol- 
lingworth observed that “children of 
130 IQ or above learn all that the 
elementary school requires in less than 
half the time allowed.” The manner 
in which the bright child disposes of 
the other half of his time may deter- 
mine his future usefulness to himself 
and his community. The schools can 
not begin to provide him with the 
special program of enrichment and 
acceleration which he needs and merits 
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until it has first discovered the fact of 
his superiority. 

The point is illustrated by George, a 
Negro boy committed to The New 
York State Training School for Boys 
by a puzzled Children’s Court which 
had found no real delinquency in the 
boy’s record. George had resented his 
school and his teacher because they 
“bored” him tremendously. He had 
been truant from school to spend his 
time in museum and library. We dis- 
covered that George was a superior 
boy of 140 IQ and that his school 
placement had been two grades lower 
than his actual achievement level. 
Three per cent of training school boys, 
like George, are definitely superior. 
The public schools have not met their 
needs and in many cases have not 
recognized their ability. Certainly, a 
minority group groping upwards for its 
place in the sun can not afford to leave 
the development of its most promis- 
ing children to the untender mercies 
of chance and the traditional school 
curriculum. 

True though it may be that leaders 
have arisen to found insurance com- 
panies, churches, colleges, bakeries, 
and political machines to employ our 
young people, and true though it may 
be that we can point to men of our race 
who are holding their own on “white” 
jobs, we, experts in Negro education, 


can claim little credit for their emerg- 
ence. Perhaps the Lord raised them up, 
even as He raised up Moses to be a 
leader of his people; we, experts in 
Negro education, did not. Considera- 
tion of the life histories of our eminent 
men shows that their successes were 
the results of fortuitous interplay 
of intelligence, aggressiveness, charac- 
ter, and good luck. It would seem that 
our leading citizens have succeeded in 
spite of our efforts to make average 
persons of them. So far as special edu- 
cation is concerned, they “just grew.” 
Education today must be more than 
merely hopeful that leaders somehow 
will continue to just-grow. 

All this is not meant to imply that 
a psychologist in every elementary and 
secondary school for Negro children 
will solve the educational problem. 
The selection of potential leaders is 
but the beginning. Our psychologists 
are now ready for the selection, their 
part of the job, whenever given the 
opportunity. The more challenging 
task is set for the experts in educa- 
tion: how best to train our gifted 
children for leadership. 

But until we realize that the school 
psychologist is as important to racial 
existence as are the school doctor and 
the school itself, we have not even 
made a beginning, whatever may be 
our philosophy of race survival. 





Entrance Examinations and Success 


in College 


C. T. MASON anp T. B. WILKINS 


The purpose of the study is two- 
fold: 

1. To ascertain the degree of rela- 
tionship between entrance test results 
and first semester grades. 

2. To atempt to determine a method 
of predicting grades for (a) The selc- 
tion of students, and (b) the awarding 
of student aid and scholarships. 


Numerous studies have been made 
of the relationship between entrance 
test results and college grades. Few, 
if any, such studies have been made 
of this relationship in colleges for 
Negroes to which students are largely 
drawn from unaccredited high schools 
in the deep South. Similarly, statistical 
treatment of available data in the 
small college for Negroes has been 
neglected or limited to the most ele- 
mentary computations. The problems 
of student admission, selection of 
scholarship recipients, and counselling 
are particularly acute to the college 
drawing its student body from unac- 
credited high schools of widely varying 
standards. Furthermore, in many col- 
leges the absence of adequate records, 
and too often of any record whatso- 
ever, seriously handicaps the work of 
persons selecting students for enroll- 
ment and scholarship aid. The method 
suggested by Derbigny' and Hoffman,? 
that of grouping college students from 


*T. A. Derbigny, “Selective College Ad- 
mission in the Lower South,’ JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucation, 9:154-61, Ap 1940. 

7Wm. Hoffman, “Predictive Selective 
Admissions,” School and Society, 45:829- 
31, Je (12) 1937. 





the same high school and using the 
achievement of the earlier group to 
predict academic success of students 
entering subsequently, cannot be ap- 
plied in the smaller colleges because 
of the limited number of students from 
each high school. The present study 
was undertaken to indicate the appli- 
cability of statistical methods to these 
problems inherent in the small Negro 
college. 
Primary DaTa 


The data were obtained from a 
group of 205 freshmen entering Dil- 
lard University over a period of three 
years. The freshman test scores of 
these students on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination, the 
Cooperative English Test, and the Co- 
operative General Achievement ‘Vest, 
consisting of three separately-scored 
sections in social studies, science, and 
mathematics, were available. The 
scores were scaled, and hence were 
roughly comparable from year to year. 

The first semester grade-averages 
of the 205 students were obtained in 
the usual way. The five-group grad- 
ing system is used, a grade of one 
being the highest grade, five, the low- 
est. A grade-average of 2.5 would rep- 
resent, therefore, a point midway be- 
tween the second highest grade, two, 
and the third highest grade, three. 


MeEtTHOoD 


It was deemed inadvisable to use 
the entire group of 205 students in 
computing correlations if an adequate 
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sampling could be obtained. A sam- 
pling was taken by drawing names at 
regular intervals from an alphbetical 
list and comparing the mean score of 
the psychological test of this random 
group with the mean of the entire 
group. One extremely high score of the 
random group was omitted. After 
ninety-five names were drawn, it was 
found that the means differed by less 
than three hundredths of one per cent. 
It was assumed that if the means of 
the psychological test agreed this 
closely the means of the other tests 
would not vary appreciably. 

The grade-averages for the first 
semester of the freshman year were 
used because they were more readily 
available than a full year-average. 
Before the work was started, how- 
ever, a rank correlation of .68 between 
first and second semester averages for 
the freshman class of one year was 
found to exist. The equivalent prod- 
uct-moment correlation of .70 was 
deemed high enough to justify the use 
of the first semester grade-average 
alone. 


at least once, and every possible device 
used to eliminate error. 


RESULTS 


TABLE I 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
TESTS AND BETWEEN GRADES AND TESTS 











Correlations | Correlations 
between between 
Tests Grades and 
Tests 

ig .71 Teg .55 rai= — .44 
T13= .49 Te5 = .60 rag= —.55 
14 .48 I'sg4= .30 ras = — .56 
T15= .43 I'g5 = .44 ras= —.53 
le3 = .56 rgg = .62 ras= —.53 











1—American Council Psychological Examination. 
2—Cooperative English Test. 
3—Cooperative General Achievement Test: Mathe- 


matics. , . p 
4—Cooperative General Achievement Test: Social 


Studies. 
5—Cooperative General Achievement Test: Science. 


A—First semester grade-average. 


The errors of the coefficients of cor- 
relation range from .03 to .06. It will 
be observed that the correlations be- 
tween test scores and grades are pre- 
ceded by negative signs. This does not 
indicate the existence of negative cor- 
relation. The fact that the higher test 
scores are represented by figures 
greater in magnitude and the higher 








TABLE II 
PartTIAL CORRELATIONS OF THE First ORDER 
Tai.2= — .08 Ta2.1= — .38 Ta3.1= — .43 TA4i= — .4l TAs.1= — .42 
Tai.s= — .24 TA2.3= —.30 TA3.2= — .36 TA4.2= — .393 TAs.2= — .30 
Ta1.4= — .26 Ta2.4= — .37 Tasa= — .47 Ta4.3= — .42 TAs.3= — .38 
Tai.s= — .27 Ta2.5= — .34 Tass = — .43 raa.5= — .30 TAs.4= — .30 





Traditional formulas for standard 
deviations, coefficients of correlation, 
partial correlations, multiple correla- 
tions, and the regression equation were 
used. All calculations were performed 
on a calculating machine, and due care 
was given to the use of significant 
figures in keeping with the errors in- 
volved. Each calculation was checked 


grades by figures smaller in magnitude 
made it necessary to run the correla- 
tions in reverse. This procedure was 
found to be more economical and more 
conducive to accuracy than either 
running the correlations between 
scores of ascending numerical value 
and grade-averages of descending 
numerical value, or subtracting the 
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grade-averages from a constant and 
running the correlations using the 
complements of, rather than the ac- 
tual, grade-averages. This does not 
interfere with the use of the correla- 
tions in the regression equation. The 
obtained coefficients are subtracted 
from the constant rather than added 
to it. This procedure was checked and 
its validity established. 

TABLE III 

MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 








Raves) 


= .63; P. Buest.A. of .43 
Ra iz) = . 63; P, RG of .43 
Ra 235) = . 66; Pp. | TS of .42 
Races) = . 68; Pr. Riess A. of .41 
Ra (23485) = . 69; P. | ee of .40 





The regression equation developed 
from these correlations follows: 
Xa — K —_ 12X; — 51X; — he ae —_ .14Xs. 


DIscussION OF RESULTS 


The highest correlation was found to 
exist between the psychological test 
scores and the English scores. This 
fact seems to substantiate the conten- 
tion of some authorities that the psy- 
chological test is a measure of verbal 
ability of the student. The Booklet of 
Norms’ reports a slightly higher cor- 
relation than the one found in this 
study. The correlation of .73 found by 
Manning‘ is also in close agreement. 
The correlations between the English 
test scores and the other test scores 
are generally higher than the correla- 
tions between other tests; namely, the 
range is .55-.71 between English and 
other tests, while the highest correla- 





*A Booklet of Norms. New York, Co- 
operative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, May, 1938, p. 13. 

*F. L. Manning, “How Accurately Can 
We Predict Success in College?” Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 


istrars, 14:35-38, O 1938. 


tion found between any two other sub- 
ject matter tests is .62, occurring, 
strangely enough, between science and 
social studies. 

The lowest correlation occurs be- 
tween the mathematics scores and the 
science scores. The correlations be- 
tween the mathematics scores and the 
other scores are generally lower than 
the other correlations in this study, 
the range being .35-.56. Low correla- 
tions were also found between the 
psychological test scores and the ma- 
thematics, social studies, and science 
scores. These lower correlations be- 
tween the psychological test scores and 
the other tests seem to point to the 
conclusion that for students of this 
particular group the psychological 
test is not an adequate measure of 
student intelligence or ability. 

In general, the correlations seem to 
lead to the hypothesis that the follow- 
ing pairs of tests are dependent upon 
the same ability: English and psycho- 
logical, social studies and science, and, 
to a smaller degree, English and sci- 
ence. The correlations between science 
and mathematics and between social 
studies and mathematics seem to in- 
dicate that different abilities are being 
tested. 

Correlations between grades and the 
various tests seem to be of the same 
magnitude, with the exception of the 
correlations run from the psychologi- 
cal test. The value of -—-.44 found here 
was much lower than the value of 
—.56 found by Manning.’ This tends 
to support the supposition already ad- 
vanced: namely, that for this particu- 
lar group of students the psychological 
test does not adequately measure stu- 
dent ability. An investigation of the 


* Ibid. 
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socio-economic background and sec- 
ondary-school education of this group 
would probably be necessary to fur- 
nish a satisfactory explanation of this 
situation. In any critical analysis of 
these results, it must be remembered 
that over ninety per cent of the group 
used represented the product of the 
poor educational and socio-economic 
conditions of the Negro in the South. 

The partial correlations of the first 
order support the conclusions reached 
from a study of the coefficients of cor- 
relation. The drop of the English- 
psychological correlation from —.71 to 
—.08 when English is held constant 
shows that that a knowledge of the 
material necessary to make a satisfac- 
tory score in the English test is also 
essential to make a correspondingly 
high score in the psychological test. 
The drop in the correlation between 
grades and tests when English is held 
constant indicates the importance of 
the material covered in this test. From 
the fact that there is a considerable 
decrease in correlation whenever math- 
ematics is held constant, it may be 
deduced that there is a characteristic 
covered by this test essential to the 
other tests. 

With the coefficients of correlation 
and partial correlations of the first 
order, one has the essential raw ma- 
terial for the construction of a re- 
gression equation which can be used 
to predict grades. The question of 
which tests to use in the equation to 
arrive at the optimum accuracy in pre- 
dictions can be acute with four or five 
sets of test results available. Select- 
ing the tests at random and calculat- 
ing regression equations for different 
groups of tests is exhausting because 
of the enormous amount of work nec- 


essary. As the error of grades calcu- 
lated from a regression equation can 
be estimated from multiple correla- 
tions, R for different batteries of tests 
can be calculated and the regression 
equation using the variables which 
give the smallest error of estimate can 
be obtained. This was the method used 
in the present study. The two tests 
giving the highest degree of relation- 
ship with grades, mathematics, and 
English were chosen as the starting 
point. The subsequent multiple corre- 
lation, Rais), was found to be .63 
with a probable error of estimate 
of .43. When the psychological test 
results were added to this battery 
there was no change in either the 
multiple correlation or the probable 
error. This, of course, might have been 
predicted from the partial correlations. 
In view the absence of change in the 
multiple correlation, the psychological 
test result was omitted from the bat- 
tery. 

When the social studies and science 
results were added separately to the 
battery, |. en = .66 and Racosa) = 
.68, respectively, were obtained. When 
both were added together, the highest 
correlation of .69 resulted. As is ap- 
parent in the data in Table III, the 
addition of the science test results had 
little effect upon the multiple correla- 
tion, and either Rajog,) OF Raceggs) 
could be applied to a regression equa- 
tion for the prediction of grades. It 
was felt that more would be learned 
concerning the relative value of the 
tests in predicting grades if Raj(os45) 
were used. The equation which resulted 
is shown following Table III. It must 
be remembered that the scores used 
were scaled scores, and that the means 
for the different tests did not vary 
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greatly. From a consideration of this 
and the value of the regression coeffi- 
cients, we may infer the relative diag- 
nostic value of each test. It can be seen 
that the mathematics test carries the 
most weight and is relatively twice as 
important as the social studies test, 
which is next, while the English and 
science tests have approximately the 
same magnitude. 

By means of this regression equa- 
tion, one is able to predict the first 
semester grade-average of a student 
from the scores that student makes 
on the freshman entrance tests. The 
error of the prediction will be about 
0.4 of a grade unit in one-half the 
cases, and in nearly all the cases 
can be expected not to exceed four 
times this error. Such a regression 
equation is most useful in predict- 
ing the grades of students falling in 
the lower brackets and thus can be 
used to advantage in selecting stu- 
dents for admission when rank in en- 
trance tests is one of the criteria set 
up for determining eligibility for ad- 
mission. At the same time the equation 
can also be used to predict the grades 
of students who may be expected to 
achieve on the scholarship level and 
thus be a determining factor in the 
awarding of scholarships. 


The prediction of grades may un- 
doubtedly be of use to personnel offi- 
cers, for, as a prelude to counseling 
a freshman during the term, it is help- 
ful to have at hand an estimation of 
what can be expected of him to com- 
pare with his actual accomplishment. 
At the same time, predicted grades can 
be used to sort out for counsel those 
students who are not doing their best 
work. This can be done merely by 
comparing the actual grade of the stu- 
dent with the predicted grade. If the 
predicted grade is very much higher, 
the student is a fit subject for coun- 
seling. 

In the use of the regression equa- 
tion it must be remembered that no 
statistical device will function per- 
fectly with all cases, for there are too 
many factors, such as sickness, sex 
problems, the unreliability of the 
marking system and social and extra- 
curricular activities, which may in- 
fluence the student’s grade. At best 
then, it is possible to predict grades 
only within certain limits of error. 
Even with these limitations, predic- 
tions can be particularly useful to the 
Negro college whose applicants have 
inadequate or inaccessible high-school 
records. 
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Success of Lincoln University (Mo.) 
Graduates in Graduate School 
WALTER W. COOK ann HERBERT H. HARTSHORN 


Today a college interested in its 
academic rating must concern itself 
with the success of its graduates in 
graduate schools. To an increasing de- 
gree accrediting associations are turn- 
ing from the arbitrary “poundage” 
and “yardage” standards of the past 
toward measures of the academic ef- 
fectiveness of the college product. 
Measures of the extent to which a col- 
lege has stimulated intellectual inter- 
ests and prepared its students for ad- 
vanced scholarly achievement have 
been developed. One of the most note- 
worthy studies of the validity of such 
measures was that by Dr. Marcia Ed- 
wards! involving 27,910 graduate stu- 
dents registered in 18 universities and 
representing 208 undergraduate col- 
leges. Measures of graduate success 
used in the study were: (1) percentage 
of graduate courses completed success- 
fully, (2) percentage of graduate stu- 
dents completing successfully all 
courses for which registered, and (3) 
percentage of entrants securing an ad- 
vanced degree. 


PurRPOSE OF STUDY 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine the amount and quality of 
graduate work done by individuals 
who graduated from Lincoln Univer- 
sity during the years 1920-1938.? 


*Marcia Edwards, “Products and By- 
Products of an Accreditation Study,” School 
and Society, 47:90-94, January 15, 1938. 

* The dangers of placing too much empha- 
sis upon success in graduate work as a 
measure of the effectiveness of an under- 
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More specifically it was designed to 
answer the following questions: (1) 
What proportion of Lincoln Univer- 
sity graduates pursue graduate work? 
(2) To what extent was their graduate 
major the same as their undergraduate 
major? (3) What graduate schools 
did they attend? (4) What proportion 
entering each school received ad- 
vanced degrees? (5) How did the 
graduate grade point average abtained 
in the various schools compare with 
the undergraduate grade point aver- 
age? 
PROCEDURE 

Since 1929 the state of Missouri has 
been paying the tuition of graduates 
of Lincoln University who pursued 
graduate work. A list of students for 
whom tuition had been paid was ob- 
tained from the state authorities. 
Questionnaires were sent to all grad- 
uates as a further check. It is believed 
that the list is complete. Both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate records were 
obtained through the registrar’s office 
of Lincoln University. 


FINDINGS 
During the period 1920-1938 Lin- 





graduate institution is recognized. High 
specialization of work in undergraduate col- 
leges is encouraged by many graduate de- 
partments but such specialization is a 
hindrance to placement and success in ele- 
mentary and secondary school teaching, and 
certainly does not fulfill the requirements of 
general education. 

The study reported here is part of a 
more comprehensive study of the vocational 
status of Lincoln University graduates. 
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coln University had 460 graduates. 
Previous to June 1, 1940, 104 (23 per 
cent) had registered in graduate 
schools and 28 (6 per cent) had re- 
ceived master’s degrees. 

The major fields of concentration of 
the 104 graduates of Lincoln Univer- 
sity in undergraduate and graduate 
schools are shown in Table I. There 


Eleven of the students entered two 
schools at different times, and one at- 
tended four schools. This accounts 
for the fact that 104 students made 
117 entrances to graduate schools. 
The grade point averages were com- 
puted by allowing three honor points 
for a grade of “A,” two for a grade of 
“B” and one for a grade of “C.” A 


TABLE I 


Masor Fietps or CONCENTRATION OF 104 GrapvUATES OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY IN 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS 























Undergraduate School Graduate School 
Major Field of Concentration 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
History and Government...... 23 22.1 12 11.5 
EMOTIONS 5 5 i0\co seis, 56-0. 8 pa5e 20 19.2 10 9.6 
Ne a a ne 11 10.6 6 5.8 
ER RR? 11 10.6 3 2.9 
RR hol aia sa aheverdnere.ecsinhe 8 ok 45 43.3 
NN ee aegis Grmkidaieleia.aee 8 (fet 3 2.9 
Home Economics............ ‘f 6.7 7 6.7 
MUMMRNMRNTER esse area Sie ba drei ars 5 4.8 6 5.8 
Sociology (social sciences)... .. 5 4.8 3 2.9 
Modern Languages........... 5 4.8 1 L.6 
MOMMA a esc ret Sica farm tes aioe ecbiecat 1 La 1 1.0 
Physical Education........... 0 0.0 4 3.9 
Rta ie miraiesais oie laine eiaiace acne 0 0.0 1 1 
Library Science.............. 0 0.0 1 1.0 
SR cht. ong cies daa op ocain cele cete 0 0.0 1 1.0 
Ra erate Por | 104 100.0 104 100.3 











is not a high degree of similarity be- 
tween the major field in undergraduate 
and graduate school. In only three de- 
partments (home economics, educa- 
tion, and economics), did all the stu- 
dents pursue the same major in the 
two schools. In other departments ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the students 
pursued the same major. Education is 
the most popular graduate major with 
43 per cent of the total. 

The graduate schools attended, the 
number attending, the quality of work 
done, and the per cent receiving mas- 
ter’s degrees from each institution are 
shown in Table II. there were 32 dif- 
ferent schools attended by 104 students. 





comparison of the grade-point aver- 
ages shows that for the total group of 
117 entrants the undergraduate grade- 
point average was 2.14. When the 83 
entrants for whom graduate grades 
were reported are considered the 
undergraduate grade-point average 
was 2.19 and the graduate grade point 
average was 1.63, a difference of —0.56 
grade points. Among those univer- 
sities enrolling 5 or more graduates 
the University of Chicago shows the 
greatest difference between undergrad- 
uate and graduate grades (—1.03) and 
the University of Llinois shows the 
smallest difference (—0.35). 

Satisfactory work as used here 
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TABLE II 


GrapvaTB ScHoots ATTENDED BY GRADUATES OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY NUMBER AND 
Per Cent or ENTRANTS, QUALITY OF WorkK Dons, AND Per Cent or ENTRANTS 
Receiving Masters’ DEGREES 



































Grade Point Per 
Entrants Average Per | Cent of} Per 
Graduate Schools Cent of} En- [Cent of 
Work | trants En- 
No % Under | Grad. | Differ- | Satis- All trants 
© | Grad.|School] ence! |factory| Work | M.A.’s® 
“92 
1. Iowa University..... 19 | 16.3 | 1.97 | N.G.§| — 78 11 26 
2. Michigan Univ...... 14 | 12.0 | 2.03 | 1.46 | —0.57 59 21 00 
3. Chicago Univ....... 12 | 10.3 | 2.36 | 1.82 | —1.03 56 8 33 
4. Ohio State Univ..... 8 6.8 | 2.11 | 1.68 | —0.438 a 13 38 
5. Columbia Univ...... 6 §.1 | 2.05 | N.G.§ 95 83 33 
G. Tlinoie Univ......... 6 5.1 | 2.27 | 1.93 | —0.35 83 17 17 
7. Nebraska Univ...... 6 5.1 | 2.43 | 1.53 | —0.90 55 33 00 
8. Kansas Univ........ 5 4.3 | 2.07 | 1.31 | —0.77 59 20 20 
9. Univ. of So. Cal..... 4 3.4 | 2.61 | 1.45 | —1.16 49 25 50 
10. Cincinnati Univ..... 3 2.6 | 1.86 | 2.04 | +0.19 99 67 33 
11. Howard University. . 3 | 2.6] 1.83 | N.G.§& 88 00 00 
12. Kansas State T.C.... 3 2.6 | 2.06 | 1.89 | —0.16 80 33 67 
13. Minnesota Univ..... 3 2.6 | 2.89 | 2.00 | —0.89 i; 33 00 
14. Western Reserve.... 3 2.6 | 2.43 | N.G.§ 92 67 67 
15. Atlanta Univ........ 2 1.7 | 2.37 | 2.64 | +0.27) 100 100 00 
16. Colorado State...... 2 1.7) 1.55 | 1.44 | —0.10 33 00 00 
17. Denver University... 2 1.7 | 2.01 | 1.50 | —0.51 60 50 00 
18. Iowa State College. .. 2 1.7 | 2.33 | 1.56 | —0.77 45 00 00 
19. Boston Univ........ 1 0.9 | 2.90 | 2.19 | —0.71 93 00 100 
20. Univ. of Colorado... 1 0.9 | 1.58 | 2.00 | +0.42 75 00 00 
21. Fisk University..... 1 0.9 | 2.00 | 1.73 | —0.27 50 00 00 
22. Illinois State Normal 
University* ......... 1 0.9} 1.59 | 1.31 | —0.29 73 00 00 
23. Indiana Univ........ 1 0.9 | 1.90 | 1.74 | —0.16 67 00 100 
24. Kansas State T.C.... 1 0.9 | 1.56 | N.G.5 100 100 00 
25. Northwestern Univ... 1 0.9 | 1.71 | 1.50 | —0.21 50 00 00 
26. Springfield Coll...... 1 0:9 | 2.22 | 2.10: | ~@.12 90 00 00 
27. Stout Institute...... 1 0.9 | 2.00 | 2.00 0.00 100 100 00 
28. Univ. of City of 
WMAMEON Fs: Xe cisco 350 « 1 0.9 | 2.50 | N.G.5 67 00 00 
29. Univ. of Wash....... 1 0.9 |} 2.50 | 2.39 | —0.11 100 100 100 
30. Wayne Univ........ 1 0.9 | 1.29 | N.G.§ 86 00 100 
31. Wichita Univ........ 1 0.9 | 1.28 | 2.62 | +1.34 100 100 100 
32. Wisconsin Univ...... 1 0.9 | 2.61 | 1.22 | —1.39 33 00 00 
JT PSI ar se ia eee tee 117 {100.8 | 2.13 71 26 24> 
83 2.19%} 1.63 | —0.56 




















.) Difference equals graduate average minus undergraduate average. Negative difference means loss of grade 
points and positive gain of grade points in graduate school. 


? Per cent of Entrants having all work satisfactory. 
* Per cent of Entrants receiving master’s degrees. 
4 Is not a graduate school. 

5 N.G. No letter grade reported. 


x Average based on 83 entrants for whom graduate grades were reported. ; 
Although 24 per cent of entrants received degrees, 27 per cent of the students received degrees. 


means work in which the student re- 
ceived a grade of “-_" _ _— or 
any other grade reported by the school 
awarding it as a satisfactory credit. 
Seventy-one per cent of the grades 


awarded to the 104 graduate students 
were satisfactory. Comparing those 
schools having five or more entrants 
we find the proportions of satisfactory 
work ranging from 55 per cent to 95 
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per cent. Ninety-five per cent of the 
work done by the entrants to Colum- 
bia University was reported as satis- 
factory, while Nebraska University 
reported that only 55 per cent of the 
work was satisfactory. 

Another measure of the quality of 
work done by a group of graduate stu- 
dents is the percentage of students 
whose credits are all satisfactory. We 
find that 26 per cent of the total group 
received all satisfactory credits. Co- 
lumbia University again heads the 
group of schools with five or more en- 
trants with 83 per cent of its entrants 
doing all satisfactory work. At the 
other extreme we find the University 
of Chicago with only 8 per cent doing 
all satisfactory work. 

Perhaps the best measure of success 
of a student in graduate school is the 
attainment of the graduate degree. Dr. 
Edwards® found the percentage of 


> Marcia Edwards, “The Accreditation of 


graduates receiving an advanced de- 
gree from the 18 institutions studied 
to range from 16 to 50 per cent with 
a median per cent of 26. The percent- 
age of graduates in this study receiv- 
ing the master’s degree is 27 per cent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Approximately one-fourth of Lin- 
coln University graduates enter grad- 
uate schools and _ approximately 
one-fourth of these receive master’s 
degrees. The quality of graduate work 
done by Lincoln University graduates 
is average, approximately the same 
proportion will receive degrees as for 
the graduate school population as a 
whole. Graduate schools have mark- 
edly different standards and students 
should give attention to these stand- 
ards when choosing a graduate school. 





Colleges on the Basis of the Success of Their 
Graduates in Graduate Schools,’ Doctor's 
Dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1935, 


p. 186. 
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The Present Status of Negro Teachers in 
Iberia and Jackson Parishes, Louisiana 
WM. H. GRAY, JR. 


In an effort to ascertain the existing 
practices in the administration of 
Negro teacher personnel in the state 
of Lousiana, the writer attempted a 
survey study of several widely-scat- 
tered parishes requesting information 
pertaining to the sex, marital status, 
home address, monthly salary, yearly 
salary, training, college attended, 
grade or classes taught, number of 
pupils per teacher, and length of school 
term. The writer likewise sought offi- 
cial answers and comments from 
administrative officers as to how teach- 
ers were employed, efforts to improve 
in-service teachers, administering ten- 
ure laws, problems of dismissal, and 
the like. A letter and questionnaire 
blank were directed to officials in fif- 
teen parishes. Four usable replies were 
received. Since three of the parishes 
represented in the answers are lo- 
cated close together, and as two of 
this number are in metropolitan areas 
(which is not typical), the writer se- 
lected the more typical of this group, 
Jackson, for comparison with Iberia 
Parish which is in an entirely dif- 
ferent locality. Jackson Parish is lo- 
cated in the North central section of 
the state with a population of 13,108, 
about 20 per cent of whom are Ne- 
groes. Jackson is one of the poorer 
parishes of the state, cotton farming, 
lumbering, and a large paper mill be- 
ing the primary vocational interests. 
Iberia Parish is located in a richer 
section of the state, in the southwest- 
ern section. It has a population of 


28,192, 40 per cent of whom are Ne- 
groes. It is a tourist center, possesses 
rich farm lands: rice and cotton, and 
lies within the famous “sugar bowl’; 
it likewise has abundant natural re- 
sources: salt, sulphur and oil. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


The methods of selecting teachers 
vary so greatly from parish to parish 
that is it practically impossible to 
ascertain any general practices in this 
connection. White school authorities, 
it should be noted, often assume a 
laissez-faire attitude in this matter, 
usually giving the supervisor free 
sway in making selections. In many 
parishes, supervisors of Negro schools 
assume nearly all administrative 
duties pertaining to Negro schools; 
particularly is this true when the 
supervisor in question is white. Ob- 
viously superintendents are safe in 
delegating as much responsibility as 
feasible to their assistants; however, 
it is unfair to the schools in question 
as well as their entire educational pro- 
gram to personally neglect Negro edu- 
cation and completely deny this phase 
their more capable leadership. 

A little more than a decade ago the 
practice of issuing certificates by local 
boards of education on the basis of a 
written examination was widely em- 
ployed. Fortunately this has been re- 
placed by statewide recognition of a 
teacher’s certificate issued by the State 
Department of Education as a pre- 
requisite to employment. Increased 
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standards imposed by the state have 
constantly raised the requirement for 
certification. Teachers coming into 
service now must have completed at 
least a two-year normal school course. 
There are no school systems in the 
state of Louisiana requiring Negro 
teachers to take a competitive profes- 
sional examination. The V. C. Jones 
Normal School in New Orleans pro- 
vided a competitive basis for selecting 
teachers for the New Orleans system; 
however, this institution was recently 
closed. 

Fully 70 per cent of the teach- 
ers in Iberia Parish are natives of this 
parish, while approximately 50 per 
cent of those in Jackson Parish are 
natives of the parish. The former ratio, 
it is believed, is more nearly typical 
of the state as a whole. It is the writ- 
er’s opinion that the great array of 
local talent occupying these positions 
is not due so much to an effort to 
make the schools local family affairs, 
or use them for local charitable, politi- 
cal, social, or religious purposes which 
has been pointedly criticised by Cub- 
berley,' as it is due to the low salaries 
which are hardly, if ever, attractive to 
an outsider. The fact that there are 
twice as many women teachers em- 
ployed in these two systems as men 
might also be ascribed to the unattrac- 
tive salaries in question. 

In these two school systems, as in 
the majority of others, teachers are 
not discriminated against because of 
marriage. This question held the at- 
tention of educational leaders of the 
state a few years ago, and fortunately 
it was agreed that marriage is no 
ground for dismissing a teacher, and 


EB. P. Cubberley, Public School Admin- 
istration, p. 309. 


any contrary opinions would seemingly 
not be in harmony with the “tenor of 
our laws supporting marriage as a 
worthy institution.” 

Naturally the final selection of 
teachers is a function of the local 
Boards of Education. In many in- 
stances as already suggested, super- 
intendents permit their supervisors to 
select the teachers, the superintendents 
of course reserving the right to pass 
their recommendations on to the 
Board. This arrangement, which is ap- 
parently the practice in both parishes 
herein discussed, often precipitates 
friction in systems, particularly when 
principals are not extended this same 
privilege and their staff members are 
recommended to the superintendent 
through the supervisor. Supervisors 
should be extremely careful and 
thoughtful in exercising their author- 
ity in this matter. Obviously it does 
not represent an ideal administra- 
tive arrangement. 


PREPARATION 


The in-service training of teachers 
has been of tremendous importance 
in Louisiana because of the meager 
preparation of Negro teachers prior 
to their entrance into service. Exten- 
sion schools, summer schools, and 
teacher institutes have been the pri- 
mary means of satisfying the needs 
for such training. When it is realized 
that there are over 1,942 Negro teach- 
ers in this state with less than one year 
of training above the high school level, 
while only 694 have bachelor’s degrees, 
one readily recognizes the appalling 
need for in-service training.? The prep- 
aration of the teachers in Jackson 


* Louisiana, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Annual Report, Bulletin No. 402, 1939. 
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Parish more nearly approaches the 
state average than in the other parish 
under consideration. Of the thirty 
teachers reported in Jackson Parish 
only ten hold college degrees; eight 
have had three years of college train- 
ing; ten, two years of college train- 
ing; and two have had only one year. 
The teachers studied in Iberia Parish 
present a better picture from an edu- 
cational standpoint. Thirteen hold 
bachelor degrees, one has a master’s 
degree, and sixteen have two or more 
years of college preparation. 


SALARY 


“As is the teacher, so is the school,” 
is a traditional educational slogan ex- 
pressive of a proven truism. This 
might be conveniently paraphrased, 
“As is the salary, so is the teacher.” 
Teachers receiving a pittance of a sal- 
ary, not sufficient to provide the mea- 
ger necessities of life—food, clothing 
and shelter—can hardly be expected 
to adequately provide for the cultiva- 
tion of mind or body. Such a position 
is neither inspiring to one who already 
holds it, nor attractive to those youths 
who are its own products. And when 
the latter have to accept such employ- 
ment they usually do so in utter 
disgust, disillusionment, and _ with 
fatalistic resignation. One authority 
writing on this same idea states: “It is 
usually true that the higher the salary 
the better the qualifications of the 
person who receives the salary. In the 
long run the public gets approximately 
the grade of ability and service for 
which it is willing to pay.”* It is prac- 
tically useless to enter into a more 
detailed discussion of this matter, al- 





*W. G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of 
Public School Administration, p. 115. 


though it is of great import. A review 
of the statistics at hand should reveal 
the gravity of this problem. A glance 
at the following table might furnish 
a partial estimate of the situation. 


TABLE I 








Parish Jackson Iberia 


Salary Range (Mo.).| $40.00—) $45.00— 
$75.00 |$110.00 











Mode (Mo.)........ 45.00 50.00 
Mean (Mo.)........ 48.00 52.90 
Average Yearly 

OT eae 350.00 529.00 
Salary Year (in 

IOMGMBY 55.0 05.060. 7.3 9 





In spite of this low salary level it 
is interesting to note that the average 
yearly salary paid in Iberia Parish 
is above the average annual salary of 
all Negro teachers in 17 states in 1935- 
1936. The average annual salary of 
Negro teachers for that year accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Education was $510.00.* It is of 
course a recognized fact that salaries 
for all teachers are unusually low in 
the South as compared with other sec- 
tions of the country. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Study pointed out that the an- 
nual salaries for both white and 
colored teachers were extremely small 
in 1900 (white, $162; Negro, $106). 
Negro teachers’ salaries were 65 per 
cent of those of white teachers. By 
1930 the salaries of both had increased 
materially (white, $901; Negro, $423) ; 
but the Negro teachers’ salaries are 
now only 47 per cent of what the white 
teachers receive.’ Even the low sal- 
aries paid white teachers is certainly 
no justification for the drastically low 


‘D. T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Sta- 
tistics of the Education of Negroes, US. 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1938, No. 13. 

5 Julius Rosenwald Fund, School Money 
in Black and White. 
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salaries paid Negro teachers in the 
South. This discrepancy becomes more 
glaring when the $350.00 annual sal- 
ary paid Negro teachers in Jackson 
Parish is contrasted with that paid the 
white teachers of $992.53 or the ratio 
in Iberia Parish of $406.25 (figure for 
the entire parish listed in the State 
Department of Education’s report) as 
compared to $1,092.30 average salary 
paid white teachers in the county for 
the same period. It is almost naturally 
consistent with the small wage policy 
employed by these systems not to pro- 
vide a stimulating salary schedule. 
There are few, if any, financial re- 
wards for growth and efficient service. 
If the teacher is a man he can look 
forward to becoming principal of the 
high school, which would pay the top 
salary of $110 or $75 in these parishes; 
while the other possibilities are teach- 
ing vocational work in home economics 
or in shops where salaries are enhanced 
through Smith-Hughes grants; or pro- 
motion to the high school, since in 
spite of the small salaries there is 
maintained a salary differential on the 
basis of position. If there is any place 
that elementary school teachers ren- 
der such basis of pay completely ridic- 
ulous, it is in the rural South. Fre- 
quently walking miles to a practically 
floorless and roofless building, these 
teachers labor diligently under count- 
less adversities to stimulate and moti- 
vate an irregularly attending student 
body. In Jackson Parish, for instance, 
the elementary teachers were paid the 
annual average salary of $321.70 for 
just such work as intimated above, 
while the high school teachers received 
a huge annual salary of $573.33. In 
Iberia the same situation prevails. Ele- 
mentary teachers receive $434.75 and 


high school teachers $651.75.° Educa- 
tional authorities concur in looking 
with disdain upon this method of at- 
taching different salaries to positions, 
and promoting from the lower-paid to 
the higher-paid. Notwithstanding the 
small salary scale, we are of the 
opinion that these school authorities 
should give more consideration to this 
problem and recognize with Cubberley 
that, “To stimulate industry on the 
part of teachers, to encourage individ- 
ual improvement, and to reward excep- 
tional merit, should be characteristic 
of a good salary schedule as well as 
of a good system of school supervision. 
Take away incentives to growth and 
rewards for efficient service, and a 
teaching force tends to decline rapidly 
in efficiency.” 


TENURE AND PupiL-TEACHER RATIO 
The question of tenure, which is 
closely associated with that of salary, 
is relatively unimportant where Ne- 
gro teachers are concerned in the 
South, since tenure is intimately as- 
sociated with and based upon the pos- 
sibilities of legal redress. On the other 
hand, McAllister has suggested in the 
following statement another reason 
why tenure remains relatively unim- 
portant among Negro teachers. She 
states: “Of the 1,407 Negro schools 
(in Louisiana) 997 are one-teacher 
schools. The teacher-tenure in these 
schools is brief because of unsatisfac- 
tory living conditions, low salaries, 
and little training.”® The state of 
Louisiana, however, has_ recently 
* Louisiana, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 402, Annual Report, 1939. 
"KE. P. Cubberley, op. cit., p. 378. 

*Jane Ellen McAllister, The Training of 
Negro Teachers in Louisiana, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University Contributions to 
Education, No. 364, p. 45. 
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adopted a tenure law that seems basi- 
cally sound, and it should prove inter- 
esting to students of this question to 
follow its administration with regard 
to Negro teachers. 

A final review of other related prob- 
lems to this question of personnel in 
education might include the grades 
taught, and the pupil-teacher ratio. 
An unusual type of administrative 
unit is seen in the 1 to 5 grade school 
in Iberia Parish. This unit precedes a 
three- or two-year Junior high school. 
The traditional Louisiana organization 
is the 7-4 plan. There were nine teach- 
ers over these 1-5 schools in Iberia 
Parish. Most of the schools in both 
parishes are two-teacher schools. The 
teacher-pupil ratios were 1:37 in Jack- 
son and 1:43 in Iberia. Both figures 
appear rather high in terms of the rec- 
ommended ratios of acrediting agen- 
cies; however, this should not be criti- 
cised too harshly since the figures 
submitted hardly reflect the actual at- 
tendance which is usually considerably 
lower than enrollment figures. These 
figures tend to verify the estimates 
made by McAllister as early as 1929. 
She estimated that the average number 
of pupils per teacher during the period 
from 1925 to 1950 would range from 


°J. E. McAllister, ibzd., p. 43. 


43 to 39 in the State of Louisiana.° 

We might tentatively conclude from 
this brief survey, then, that the ques- 
tion of teacher personnel in Jackson 
and Iberia Parishes, Louisiana, pre- 
sents many serious and perplexing ad- 
ministrative problems. While the 
teachers are selected usually in ac- 
cordance with the recommended pro- 
cedures in the parishes studied, we 
have called attention to the observed 
tendency for chief school executives 
in many parishes to invest subordi- 
nates with too much responsibility in 
this matter. Too, the practice of per- 
mitting supervisors to select teachers 
to work under principals is not in 
accord with the democratic principles 
of teacher selection. Negro teachers in 
these two parishes, as well as in the 
state as a whole, are poorly trained. 
Because of this fact, much emphasis 
is placed upon the in-service training 
of teachers. The salaries of Negro 
teachers in Jackson and _ Iberia 
Parishes are extremely low, and addi- 
tional inequalities brought about 
through the discriminatory differences 
between the salaries of Negro and 
white teachers, and between salaries 
of Negroes occupying different posi- 
tions in the same system, present grave 
and discouraging problems. 








The program of the schools now 
being given definition and practice in 
“Education for Citizenship” has deep 
significance for Negro citizens, as well 
as for other citizens, of the United 
States. The distinctions already made 
in the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens on the basis of race and color, 
particularly in the Solid South, have 
caused ask 
themselves what form such an educa- 
tion for them and their children may 
take. Is this citizenship program to 
consider the rights, duties and privi- 
leges of political life? Is this program 
to concern itself with the processes 
of making a living? Or is it to embrace 
comprehensively one’s entire social 
life as a member of a community? In 
the case of Negroes, is there to be a 
neglect of political activity and an 
emphasis upon the wider civic activi- 
ties? In fact, is Education for Citizen- 
ship to mean the same for Negro 
Americans as for Americans of other 


thoughtful Negroes to 


ethnic origins? 

The basic consideration for citizen- 
ship in the United States is birth 
within the allegiance. This was a prin- 
ciple of English Common Law. Those 
who were born in the realm were sub- 
jects of the king and owed allegiance 
to him. This principle of citizenship 
by birth prevailed in the English Colo- 
nies. When the constitution was 





*An address first delivered to the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Organ- 
ization of Teachers of Colored Children in 
the State of New Jersey, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, May 31, 1939, and in a revised form to 
the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the West 
Virginia State Teachers Association, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, November 3, 1939. 


Education for Citizenship in a Democracy * 
CHARLES H. WESLEY 





adopted the word “citizen” was not de- 
fined, although recognition was given 
to “citizens of the different states” and 
to “citizens of the United States.” As 
a result of a lack of definition until 
the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the whole question re- 
mained an unsettled one. 

The Fourteenth Amendment af- 
firmed the principle of birth within the 
allegiance and defined citizenship with 
the statement that “all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States and of 
the states wherein they reside.” This 
amendment recognized the acquisition 
of citizenship in two ways, by birth 
and by naturalization. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court have further estab- 
lished the fact that, irrespective of 
ethnic origins, all persons born within 
the United States and subject to its 
jurisdiction are citizens of the United 
States. This principle has been ex- 
pounded either directly or indirectly 
in the Slaughter House Cases (1873), 
in Strauder v. West Virginia (1880), 
in Ex parte Virginia (1880), in Neal v. 
Delaware (1881), in Elk v. Wilkins 
(1884), in Yick Wo v. Hopkins (1886), 
in United States v. Wong Kim Ark 
(1898) and in Hodges v. United States 
(1906). 

It is interesting to observe the lan- 
guage of the Court in two of these 
cases. In Yick Wo v. Hopkins, it was 
stated: 

These provisions are universal in their 


application to all persons within the terti- 
torial jurisdiction, without regard to any 
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differences of race, of color, or of nationality, 
and the equal protection of the laws is a 
pledge of the protection of equal laws. 


A more direct application was made in 
United States v. Wong Kim Ark, when 
it was declared that, 

No one doubts that the Amendment as soon 
as it was promulgated applied to persons of 


African descent born in the United States, 
whatever the birthplace of their parents 


might have been. 


In Hodges v. United States, the phrase, 
“citizens of African descent” was used. 
The second avenue of Negroes to 
citizenship was established by a stat- 
ute of July 14, 1870, which provided 
for the naturalization of persons of 
African descent. This law provided 
that a declaration of an intention to 
obtain naturalization papers could be 
made only by an alien who was “a 
white person or of African nativity or 
African descent.” This wording implies 
the exclusion of Asiatics, and the 
courts have so ruled. Decisions grow- 
ing out of California statutes have ex- 
cluded Asiatics from eligibility to citi- 
zenship and the Supreme Court has 
declared in Takoa v. Umted States 
(1922) that citizenship in the United 
States was restricted to persons of 
European and African descent. 

These legal definitions and court ex- 
pressions are only paper guarantees 
of citizenship for Negroes. The states 
continue to pass laws and maintain 
customs which make differences in the 
rights and privileges of its citizens, 
while often insisting that their duties 
are similar. In spite of the present 
state of race relations, which provides 
for the inferiority, subordination and 
separation of Negro-Americans from 
other Americans, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that Negroes were citizens 


of the United States and of many of 
the states wherein they resided prior 
to 1866, when the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, and after this pe- 
riod. 

When, therefore, we teach citizen- 
ship in our democracy, we are teach- 
ing it, with its fullest meaning, to all 
citizens and their children. We are not 
teaching a kind of circumscribed citi- 
zenship process, nor are we omitting 
the suffrage from consideration merely 
because the legalists inform us that it 
is not necessarily an aspect of citizen- 
ship in the United States. Citizenship 
should be taught with all of its impli- 
cations for the training of a socially 
useful person. 

The development of citizenship was 
a major object of education in the 
United States even prior to the Civil 
War. As a concept in education, there- 
fore, it is not new today. Throughout 
most of the nineteenth century it was 
known under the guise of patriotism 
and love of country. The modern ex- 
pression of citizenship was found in 
the period following the Civil War. It 
was then that the theory of states 
rights versus national rights was 
settled by a victory of the North in 
1865. Nationalism then began its 
greatest development. Industry, busi- 
ness and labor followed its influence. 
Everywhere there was a new apprecia- 
tion of the contributions which local 
communities could make to the na- 
tional spirit. In many parts of the 
country, the program of Reconstruc- 
tion which included the integration of 
Negroes into civic life, was another 
indication of a national control of 
local situations. The period also wit- 
nessed the gradual change from an 
educational system supported by 
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church and missionary influences to 
one supported by the states, counties, 
and municipalities. The result was a 
school curriculum in which the state 
was interested. This change was not 
immediately reflected in the schools 
and certainly not in those for Negroes. 
The study of citizenship found its 
first expression through instruction in 
courses in history and in particular 
through the history of the United 
States. During the four decades after 
1860, twenty-three states placed laws 
upon their statute books requiring his- 
tory to be taught in the public schools, 
and the purpose back of these require- 
ments was the encouragement of pa- 
triotism. In addition to history, the 
course most frequently added was civil 
government. Between 1860 and 1900, 
the certification of teachers was based 
upon a knowledge of United States 
history and government by the laws 
of thirty-six states. The twentieth cen- 
tury saw the more conscious develop- 
ment of this idea through the keynote 
of “preparation for citizenship in a 
democracy.” From 1900 to the first 
World War, thirty-two states passed 
laws making history, civies, and his- 
torical studies parts of the public 
school curriculum. This was a large 
increase over the number of states 
which had legislated along these lines 
from 1860 to 1900. Flag legislation 
and observance days were designated. 
Shortly after the first World War had 
opened the United States was faced 
not only with the problem of organiza- 
tion for war but with the consolidation 
of public opinion. Agencies were cre- 
ated for this purpose. One of the most 
important was the Committee on Pub- 
lic Opinion. Pamphlets were prepared, 
speakers and writers were used. 
Legislation then followed in many 


states reflecting war-time patriotism. 
One of these laws, a New York statute, 
commonly known as the Lusk Law, 
and the most publicized of these laws 
was as follows: 

In order to promote a spirit of patriotic and 
civie service and obligation and to foster in 
the children of the state moral an‘ intel- 
lectual qualities which are essential in pre- 
paring to meet the obligations of citizenship 
in peace or in war, the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York shall 
prescribe courses of instruction in patriotism 
and citizenship to be maintained and fol- 
lowed in the schools of the state. The 
boards of education and trustees of the 
several cities and school districts of the 
state shall require instruction to be given 
in such courses by the teachers employed 
in the schools therein; all pupils attending 
such schools over the age of 8 years shall 
attend upon such instruction. 


Ohio, in 1904, made civil govern- 
ment and history required subjects in 
elementary education and a statute of 
1923 required the teaching of United 
States history and the Constitution. In 
West Virginia, laws in 1916, 1919 and 
1921 were enacted which demanded a 
knowledge of state history and the 
state constitution as requirements for 
teacher certification. A statute of 1923 
legislated the teaching of United States 
history and the Constitution in the 
schools, and another statute demanded 
of teachers an oath to support the con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
constitution of the state. Several states 
passed similar legislation in the en- 
deavor to encourage the conscious de- 
velopment of citizenship. 

In the meantime, throughout this 
period the teaching of citizenship was 
either insistently concerned with the 
acquirement of historical facts or was 
concerned with the theory, structure 
and the development of government or 
the administration of oaths to support 
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the constitution. In other words, Edu- 
cation for Citizenship was concerned 
with the mastery of the mechanism of 
government. The study of Civics gave 
the pupil an acquaintance with gov- 
ernmental machinery rather than the 
development of citizenship qualities. 
Closely associated with this type of 
instruction was the teaching of the 
virtues and characteristics of good 
citizens as found in patriots of the 
past. Our great statesmen and military 
leaders were extolled and their virtues 
described. Stress was laid upon hon- 
esty, industry, initiative, vision, thrift, 
which had made it possible for many 
an American to make his way from the 
lowest places to higher ones. “From 
the log cabin to the White House,” 
“From fifty cents a week to a million 
dollars,” were common slogans in these 
periods of our history, and they capti- 
vated the imagination of our youths. 
They were supposed to love an Amer- 
ica which was the land of free oppor- 
tunity and which made possible these 
individual developments. 

Within recent decades, however, life 
has very greatly changed. These 
changes make it difficult for instruc- 
tion in citizenship to be continued on 
the old basis. A few decades ago, the 
West was still the beckoning land to 
the youth of the nation. Cheap cul- 
tivatable land could be found in abun- 
dance, but by the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century it was no longer possible 
for a young man to make his stake and 
develop into the individual success of 
the past. The popular mind began to 
change and attitudes towards tradi- 
tional institutional life were different 
from those of the past. These were re- 
flected in changed attitudes towards 
religion, the home, the school and gov- 
ernment. Older formulas and creeds 


were questioned and among these were 
the sanctity of property, the efficiency 
of the capitalistic system, the inter- 
vention of God in the affairs of men, 
the practicability of the present demo- 
cratic way of life and the infallibility 
of the Church. 

Society has been changing rapidly 
in the twentieth century. When such 
a generalization is made, it is evident 
to all and scarcely needs implementa- 
tion. A half century ago, our popu- 
lation was about fifty millions, the 
mineral wealth of our Western lands 
was not entirely utilized. With the 
dawn of the twentieth century, Amer- 
ica began to apply its intelligence to 
nature and there came in an age of 
iron, steam and electric power. Pros- 
perity was built upon an expanding 
industry, extensive railroad construc- 
tion, and the exploitation of mines and 
forests. America continued to be the 
land of opportunity. Ofttimes in the 
midst of the triumph of capitalism, 
there were hard times and ruin for 
some of the people. Farmers and la- 
borers had serious grievances. With 
1929, we found ourselves in a serious 
economic depression. Millions faced 
insecurity and unemployment. Want 
and starvation stared others blankly 
in the face. Lowered standards of liv- 
ing were general. In 1932, there were 
about 15,000,000 unemployed. One 
year later, there were over 12,000,000 
and four years later there were 
10,000,000. This was a gigantic prob- 
lem for a democracy to solve, while 
fascism and communism seemed to be 
effectively solving similar problems. 
Millions were beyond the age when 
they could enter new fields of labor 
and learn new industrial processes, 
while youth willing to work seemed to 
face a future with closed doors. In 
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many parts of our land, there was 
maladjustment, dissatisfaction and 
frustration. We had created a machine 
age which could either make us or 
break us. We have now the added 
danger of the threat of disaster oc- 
casioned by modern warfare and a 
return to barbarism. However, it is 
erroneous to assume that democracy 
has failed because of these shortcom- 
ings. The fact is democracy has never 
been tried and we are suffering from 
too little of it, rather than from its 
failure. We must improve our democ- 
racy and extend its influence and prac- 
tice, or when and if war comes, there 
may not be very much democracy to 
save. 

The objectives of education in this 

period of social change have been ef- 
fectively stated by John Dewey. He 
pointed the way continuously forward 
for education and for society, when he 
stated: 
How can education stand still when society 
itself is rapidly changing under our very 
eyes? The sense of unsolved social problems 
is all about us. There are problems of crime, 
of regard for law, of capital, of labor, of un- 
employment, of international relations, and 
cooperation—all on a larger scale than the 
world has ever seen before. Anticipation of 
continued and large-scale changes in educa- 
tion is then not so much a prophecy as it is a 
warning. Unless education prepares future 
citizens to deal effectively with these great 
questions our civilization may collapse. It 
cannot give this preparation unless it itself 
undergoes great transformation. 

With society changing and educa- 
tion finding it necessary to adjust to 
these changes, it has also become 
necessary for our goals of education 
to be changed and for us to seek a 
revaluation of our objectives. 

It is clear that our social thinking 
has not kept pace with our machine 








thinking. A wide gulf separates our 
material culture and our social cul- 
ture. We ride in 1939 automobiles but 


think in nineteenth century horse 
cars. We demand modern plumbing 
and electric lights in our homes, and 
the newer types of clothing and hats, 
but we refuse often to develop our 
ideas of democratic life from that 
known and practiced in 1789 or even in 
1900. In an age where social life is 
thrown out of joint, we must think of 
processes which will regulate it. If 
democratic government is to be kept 
workable, we must be prepared to 
introduce sweeping changes in its prac- 
tice. 

There must be a wider extension of 
the suffrage, the abolition of poll taxes, 
the encouragement of participation in 
voting and the termination of popular 
indifference towards it, popular indig- 
nation against either the purchase of 
political influence or votes, or we 
shall have an oligarchy of cliques and 
parties controlling our democracy. 
Higher minimum wages to workers, 
price control in relation to purchasing 
power, and an extension of public 
works will assist in our unemployment 
problems. Labor union organization 
needs encouragement by legislation 
and active cooperation in a capitalistic 
society, so that labor may be able to 
bargain collectively with the large 
corporations and combinations of 
wealth. Favorable agricultural legis- 
lation should insure profitable income 
and raised standards of living for our 
farmers. Public ownership and scien- 
tific development of natural resources, 
social control of credit and banking, 
public regulation of corporations, 
graduated taxes on incomes, inherit- 
ance taxes, social insurance, old age 
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pensions, socialized medicine in some 
form, and consumers’ cooperative en- 
terprises are evidences that a new 
democratic spirit and citizenship out- 
look can operate effectively and pre- 
vent abuses from increasing in 
democratic life. Negro citizens as well 
as whites should look forward to par- 
ticipation in such a program. 

The democratic way of life should 
make it possible for us to have physi- 
cal well-being and raised standards of 
living for all. For our technological 
progress has led to enormous increase 
in consumers’ goods. It has been esti- 
mated that with our machinery all of 
the food which we can possibly require 
can be cultivated with one-fifth of the 
workers now engaged in agriculture 
utilizing one-fifth of the land now re- 
quired. Whether this calculation is 
exact or not, this is one among a num- 
ber of illustrations which show how 
our machines can increase our capaci- 
ties for production. With such plenty, 
a democracy should make it possible 
for all of its people to be well-fed, 
well-housed and well-clothed. Workers 
should not be called upon to exchange 
their feeling of respectability and 
independence once based on work for 
wages for amounts doled out as relief- 
wages. Interest on capital, land and 
consumer’s goods should be distributed 
as equitably as possible. Teachers’ 
salaries as well as workers’ wages de- 
serve consideration in connection with 
services rendered rather than in con- 
nection with the equilibrium of supply 
and demand in a world of laissez faire. 
For the spirit of democracy is the 
spirit of equality of privileges, the 
sharing of interests and responsibili- 
ties, the appreciation of freedom and 
the practice of altruism. All of these 


objectives are within our reach if we 
organize and work together as demo- 
cratic citizens. 

We are not fostering communism, 
nor fascism, nor socialism, when we 
demand that democracy make itself 
a workable program for all the people. 
We are not partisans of the New Deal 
when we urge that reforms must take 
place if democracy is to continue to 
succeed. In fact, we can make democ- 
racy work no longer by mouthing 
democratic generalities and listening 
to Fourth of July orations. Citizenship 
in a democracy is more than these. 

Education for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy must differ radically from 
education for citizenship in a fascist 
state, a communist, or an autocratic 
state. Such an education is not con- 
cerned with propaganda. Its objective 
is the presentation of truth. Such an 
education is not concerned with bind- 
ing chains about the individual citi- 
zen. Its purpose is freedom—freedom 
of speech, press, pulpit and assembly. 
Along with these, are the right to 
strike, the right to a fair trial, free- 
dom from unlawful search and seizure. 
Such an education will lead to the 
enoblement of the individual rather 
than his subordination to an all- 
powerful state. Absolute freedom, 
however, would lead to anarchy. The 
law of the jungle must not rule. We 
need the framework of law, the courts, 
the police and government. When these 
are unjust, the citizen should be per- 
mitted to attempt to alter them by 
his vote. 

Whatever may be said of the dicta- 
torships, there is one factor which the 
democracies should not overlook. They 
have an educational program, which 
works. The youth of Russia, Germany, 
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and Italy have been thoroughly “edu- 
cated” in their political philosophies. 
These governments and their schools 
know what they want youth to have 
and learn. They have advanced their 
interests as much by the spread of 
their national spirit and ideology as 
by their military machines. The means 
by which this has been done cannot 
be defended but the fact is undeniable. 
This educational program has de- 
veloped within two decades. What 
could the democracies do in the next 
twenty years, if they set themselves 
to the task? 

This program is not only a formal 
teaching process in the classroom, but 
our children should live in a free at- 
mosphere, in democratic homes, demo- 
cratic churches, democratic schools, 
and participate in democratic organi- 
zations. Lip service alone will not 
create and maintain democracy, how- 
ever eloquent it may be. We must be 
as serious and as active as are the 
anti-democratic forces. 

Teachers can lead the way by mak- 
ing democracy the guiding philosophy 
in our schools, and by giving it the 
opportunity of working itself out in 
real life situations. Injustices, in- 
equities, unemployment, bad health, 
poor housing, crime and delinquency 
should not be permitted to continue 
as the accompanying music to our 
song of democracy. Realism must be 
introduced, then, into a democratic 
society. Twenty years ago, we went 
to war to make the world safe for 
democracy. We hear echoes of this 
shibboleth today. It is high time that 
we who are educators insist that de- 
mocracy also be made safe for the 
world before it attempts to make the 
world safe for it. In this sense, we 





who are teachers can be the reformers 
of society. Chapman and Counts in 
their Principles of Education have 
paraphrased briefly this view: “The 
abilities required in the teacher,” they 
write, “are not different from those 
found in the reformers and inspirers 
of all ages. The teacher’s mission is to 
reform, his vocation is to inspire.” 
True democracy in a changing society 
can be found only through change 
and reform. This need not mean the 
discard of the fundamental principles 
which have been the genius of our 
progress but it does mean a reevalua- 
tion of them. 

In short, all of this leads to the sug- 
gestion of the following goals for a 
philosophy of a program of education 
for citizenship: 

Development of an intelligent ap- 
preciation for the Democratic Way 
of Life—Since our young people are 
born into a democratic life they are 
often prone to fail to appreciate it. 
There can be no inherent or inborn 
appreciation for democracy in each 
new generation. It is only as a new 
generation obtains a clear understand- 
ing of the development, the process, 
the purpose and the objectives of de- 
mocracy that there can come an ap- 
preciation for it. The rehearsal of 
past events or the praise of great men 
and their deeds will not accomplish 
this purpose. The mouthing of such 
words as “democracy,” “the demo- 
cratic way of life,” “liberty,” “equal- 
ity,” and “freedom” will not do it. 
They are meaningless unless related 
to life. In this sense education becomes 
not only a preparation for life but 
education is life. There are group 
problems within the school and the 
community which can be the immedi- 
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ate business of democratic practices. 
These experiences can make democ- 
racy real in the life of the pupil. The 
idea that democratic citizenship is 
made by one being born in a democ- 
racy or naturalized is good law in 
terms of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
but it does not operate automatically 
to good effect. The idea that good citi- 
zenship results can come from the 
reading of the history of the nation 
is false, particularly when history is 
taking on the aspect of truth-seeking. 
Such reading has its value, but good 
citizenship must come in some other 
way. To expect this, is like reading 
about football in order to learn the 
game. Such reading may be helpful 
but the real value is in playing the 
game, and in seeing it played. We can 
develop book experts in this way but 
rarely life experts. 

Citizenship, therefore, can secure its 
best appreciation in actual life situa- 
tion—school assemblies, class organi- 
zation, clubs, and school groupings. 
Why describe polling places when a 
real poll could be set up in the school? 
There could be candidates, parties, 
and speeches. We can vote for an 
imaginary mayor or governor, rather 
than describe such elections; and be- 
yond this, our students could vote for 
their own governing representatives. 
There could be real elections, real con- 
ventions, student jury trials, and such 
similar developments. Paper problems 
could then become real life problems 
and the school could become a labo- 
ratory of life. 

Moreover dictatorships and auto- 
cratic types of government are ac- 
tively powerful realities today, and 
they are not mere historical episodes 
alone. The practices of fascism and 


communism can be presented through 
courses in current topics and compared 
with democratic practices, where edu- 
cational law and policy do not conflict. 
The teacher can avoid taking sides by 
leaving conclusions to be reached on 
the basis of the facts. Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Italy can be shown as the 
opposites of democracy and the stu- 
dents can learn to appreciate democ- 
racy, as contrasts appear. The con- 
trasts are numerous and at times may 
not be entirely complimentary to the 
democracies. For instance Naziism has 
its policy of Jewish antagonism and 
semitic repression. Fascism pursues a 
narrow racialism and regards several 
minorities within its realm as inferiors. 
It is also true, however, that Britain 
has its India, its Africa and other 
peoples dominated and suppressed un- 
der the heel of an “Anglo-Saxon” 
superiority; and the United States has 
its color line with its segregation and 
discrimination of the darker peoples 
within its realm. 

Let us then embody our ideals and 
our program of citizenship in ac- 
tion. Educational administrators must 
avoid in practice autocratic and oli- 
garchic government in connection with 
the institutions with which they are 
connected. Very often, superintend- 
ents, principals, deans, heads of 
schools, and teachers in their class- 
rooms may talk about democracy in 
abstract terms, while they themselves 
are little autocrats, little Hitlers and 
Mussolinis and monarchs of all they 
survey. Such attitudes may be dis- 
played toward teachers as well as to- 
ward students who readily conclude 
that, in spite of wordy speeches about 
democracy, “theirs is not to reason 
why, but only to do and die.” Unless 
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teachers and schoo] administrators re- 
flect democracy in their own lives, it 
is difficult to use educational materials 
or methods skillfully enough to culti- 
vate democracy in our pupils. 
Development of the capacity for co- 
operation in a Democratic Society — 
The very essence of democracy is 
cooperation, and not cut-throat com- 
petition among individuals. One of 
democracy’s goals is the ennoblement 
of the individual through cooperation. 
Fascism glorifies the state; and the 
individual, it is said, exists for the 
benefit of the state, while the state 
offers him its protection. Communism 
as known in Russia exalts the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat through 
an aggressive leadership. Democracy 
works its way up from all the people. 
Unlike Naziism, Fascism, and Russian 
communism, it cannot be handed down 
from above. It is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. This calls 
for cooperative endeavor, with those 
at the top setting the example. Modern 
business has become increasingly co- 
operative. Industry has followed the 
same program. Interdependence has 
mainifested itself throughout the re- 
cent years of our history, so that the 
nation itself has become more co- 
operative. One section must cooperate 
with the other section; one race must 
cooperate with other races. If democ- 
racy is to survive, there should be more 
cooperation in all avenues of life. 
What happens to the farmers in Iowa 
and the Dakotas will affect the con- 
sumers of bread in New York, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. What 
happens to the miners in West Vir- 
ginia or in Northern Alabama may 
affect the maintenance of the subway 
in New York City. 
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The schools can cooperate within 
themselves in student activities and 
they can cooperate with the com- 
munity in clean-up campaigns, recrea- 
tional work, lyceums, and _ lecture 
courses. Prizes can be offered at the 
commencements for those who have 
best practiced the art of citizenship 
based largely upon cooperative activ- 
ity. For instance, the high schools of 
New York City give a Frank A. Rex- 
ford Medal for cooperation in govern- 
ment. The purpose of this program is 
to reward citizenship in the schools 
and to encourage a program of citizen- 
ship after graduation through the co- 
operation of those who receive the 
medals. There is a board of directors 
for the medalists, composed of promi- 
nent men in the city, and a forum is 
also maintained. 

A democratic program of govern- 
ment must be based upon the idea of 
cooperation among citizens for the 
benefit of all. The happiness and wel- 
fare of all must become the concern of 
each. Such cooperation calls for un- 
selfishness in school organization, ad- 
ministration, and pupil evaluation. It 
can be deliberately taught and prac- 
ticed as a major objective in modern 
society. Our schools have numerous 
opportunities in community contacts 
through such life phases as housing, 
consumer cooperatives and _ public 
safety to create a program of coopera- 
tive democratic activity. No injustice 
is too great, where a community co- 
operates. The Negro community can 
remove many injustices and inequi- 
ties through cooperative activity and 
organization. School needs can be met 
whenever a community unites to de- 
mand them. Let us make our school 
needs known, arouse the community to 
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want them and organize to get them. 
For citizens make their own democ- 
racy. 

Development of the Character Most 
Needed in Democratic Soctety.— 
Traits of character were once talked 
about by teachers in terms of indi- 
viduals. Character was so developed in 
actual teaching and in platform ad- 
dresses. Such references were fre- 
quently heard in the classroom and the 
public assembly, and as frequently 
forgotten. It was also true, however, 
that academic training was empha- 
sized to the exclusion of character 
training, and this has not always 
brought good results for our society. 
However, the schools have played a 
major part in emphasizing such char- 
acter traits as honesty, integrity, re- 
liability, truthfulness, and sincerity. 
As individual character traits they 
were important, and they are still. 
But we should go beyond the indi- 
vidual, for those who have these traits 
as individuals also have contacts with 
men and things and are parts of a 
democratic society. The individuals 
trained in our schools will ultimately 
come into control of banks, utility 
companies and community activities, 
municipal, state and national. There 
are numerous instances of the misuse 
of natural resources and public funds 
for personal gain by individuals who 
were trained in the schools and who 
had heard all of our preachments 
about good character. There are those 
who will not do an injustice to an 
individual person, but who would not 
hesitate to pad a financial statement. 
There are those, also trained as indi- 
viduals of good character, who would 
not hesitate to raise the cost to the 
people for the service of public utili- 


ties, in order that the dividends of the 
company in which they share may be 
increased. Numerous examples of such 
activity are evident to all community 
workers. 

If the democratic ideal is to survive 

and the racketeering for individual 
gain in democracy is to terminate, we 
must develop the character that is so- 
cial as well as character that is indi- 
vidual. This is related to individual 
morality but too often our conception 
of character begins and ends with this. 
Such a conception does not begin and 
end with the blind acceptance of a 
dogmatic religious faith and attend- 
ance at church, however desirable 
these may be in character making. It 
does include fair play for all the people 
instead of exploitation of the people. 
It means openmindedness toward all 
instead of prejudice toward the few. 
It means a common interest in the 
good of all rather than individual gain. 
It means an intelligent analysis of 
propaganda and the work of pressure 
groups which are active in democratic 
society, and the courage to challenge 
them. It is not the glorification of 
great men who have ruthlessly crushed 
lesser ones on their way to the top of 
the ladder of success. It is individual 
but not exclusively so, for it has a so- 
cial end. As Professor Edward A. Ross 
has said: 
A democracy, then, will use its schools to 
counteract the antisocial spirit that too often 
radiates from the big masterful figures of 
commercial life. It will rear its youth in the 
ethics of brotherhood, teamwork and re- 
sponsibility. In educating for social service, 
it aims at something greater than lessons in 
kindness and consideration. It presents life 
from a new angle. It meets current notions 
of success and reward with more exacting 
ideals growing out of a new vision of social 
welfare. 
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Such a program is one for all citi- 
zens, majorities as well as minorities. 
Since we ourselves are directly inter- 
ested in our minority, our Negro 
American citizens, it is well for us to 
consider citizenship matters also in 
special relation to them. There were 
59,557 free Negroes in a white popula- 
tion of 3,172,006, according to the 
First Census of 1790. These Negro- 
Americans in many localities were 
participating in the various aspects of 
American life as citizens. They bore 
arms, they labored, they purchased 
homes and lived just like other per- 
sons in the American democracy of 
that day. Various measures have been 
used since then to annul, deny, limit 
and delay many citizenship privileges 
of Negroes. However, in Northern 
states, Negro citizens have had the 
opportunity of exercising political 
privileges. The political leaders of our 
group in these states have often 
demonstrated that they were states- 
men and not politicians. They have 
often acted upon long-run principles 
rather than short-term prizes for the 
few. They have taken the schools out 
of politics and kept politics out of the 
schools. 

In the Southern states, there is 
much which can be done to stimu- 
late the desire for the ballot, and to 
arouse those who are dissatisfied with 
their disfranchised condition. The sub- 
ject should not have a veil of silence 
thrown around it because it is not 
popular there for Negroes either to 
participate in party organization or to 
vote. 

Teaching citizenship, however, 
should not be permitted to degenerate 
into teaching politics. This teaching 


procedure should result in the develop- 
ment of civic pride, love of home, 
ownership of property, pride in the 
maintenance of it, interest in the com- 
munity health, and sanitation, the 
church, the school, concern over the 
problems of poverty, charity and 
crime, and faith in the future of the 
city, the county, the state, the nation. 
It is then more than the right to the 
ballot. However, our pupils can be led 
to know the value of the intelligent 
exercise of the suffrage as well as other 
privileges of the citizen, so that they 
shall not in later years become the 
pawns of a political party. 

Let us then exercise our teaching 
privileges in reference to citizenship 
with intelligence. Let us also urge Ne- 
gro citizens to participate in political 
party councils, public forums, parents 
meetings, adult education programs 
and every form of citizenship activity. 
The goals of good citizenship can be 
taught and practiced by educators so 
that democracy’s program can be ex- 
tended and the nation become increas- 
ingly democratic. As the teachers of 
Negro youth, let us make good citizens 
of our pupils and through them in- 
fluence their parents to be good citi- 
zens, so that we can make our 
democracy safe for the future, and 
so that the last of the governments of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not also perish from the 
earth. The world is now at the cross- 
roads, the sign posts point, one way to 
democracy and the other way to dic- 
tatorship. We believe in democracy 
and should be pointing our pupils 
along this highway by word and by 
deed. 
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A Sociologist Studies Personality 
Development'* 


This is a volume of 300 pages pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education as one of a 
series of four books dealing with per- 
sonality development of Negro youth 
in the urban South, the rural South, 
the Middle States, and in a Northern 
city. In the preface by R. L. Suther- 
land we are told, “The Study is not 
dominated by any school of thought, 
nor does it depend for its findings upon 
any one scheme of analysis or method 
of inquiry. It makes use of many ways 
of determining the socio-psychological 
effects of being a Negro upon the per- 
sonality development of the individual 
boy and girl.” In the Summary and 
Conclusion we learn that Frazier holds 
that the experiences of the individual 
are more important in personality or- 
ganization than biologically rooted 
patterns of response (pp. 261-62). 
Similarly we find the purpose of the 
study “to determine how the failure of 
Negro youth to participate fully in the 
life of the community influences his 
thinking and his behavior in relation 
to others” (p. 262). The assumptions 
underlying the study are found in the 
appendix (pp. 275-76). 

The study is far clearer on what 
happens to the individual than what 
happens within the individual in re- 
sponse to the impinging environment. 
That is to say, it is considerably more 
sociological than it is psychological. 
Perhaps our level of knowledge of the 
subject forces a study into this mould. 
The introduction is mainly a dialogue 
among several Negro youth in the 
Southwest section of Washington, 
D.C. The dialogue rather appropri- 
ately raises the curtain on what is to 


* Frazier, E. Franklin. Negro Youth at the 
Crossways: Their Personality Development 
mm the Middle States, Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 300. 
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follow. Following the introduction the 
book is arranged in two parts. Part I 
deals with the factors affecting the 
personality of the Negro youth and 
Part II is a more detailed study of 
two Negro youth. Warren and Al- 
mina. The influences upon the youth 
are discussed under the titles: the com- 
munity, the family, the neighborhood, 
the school, the church, employment, 
and social movements and ideologies. 

The interview method was used 
upon 268 respondents; 204 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 64 in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Of the four sections of the 
District of Columbia, Northwest, 
Northeast, Southwest and Southeast, 
118 of the 204 were drawn from one 
section, the Northwest. “Youth” is 
interpreted rather loosely since re- 
spondents vary in age from nine years 
to “unknown.” Under each title re- 
spondents are divided into “upper 
class,” “middle class,” and lower 
class.” The reader is cautioned against 
confusing “middle class” as used in 
this work with the historical middle 
class. The author seeks to understand 
in some measure the way youth of 
these three classes are affected by rea- 
son of their racial status. 

The presentation consists of excerpts 
from comments of Negro youth. Of 
necessity these are brief and segmental 
in nature. The comments of respond- 
ents are less enlightening because we 
do not have adequate indication as to 
how typical the responses are. No at- 
tempt is made at statistical sampling. 
For the reviewer, at least, it would 
have been more satisfying if the au- 
thor could have indicated what per- 
centage of respondents revealed a 
given attitude or experience. 

The second part of the book which 
delineates the personality develop- 
ments of Warren and Almina was in- 
tended to bring together in a more 
composite picture the play of the titled 
influences upon Negro youth. Part II 
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is provided by the author in recogni- 
tion of the patchy effect of the seg- 
mental presentation in Part I. One 
leaves the second part, however, with 
the feeling that the repair is not com- 
plete. As indicated by the author, 
Warren and Almina are not typical of 
Negro youth. They are relatively iso- 
lated youth with little contact with 
white persons. But in a sense this 
isolation is of importance because per- 
haps the most dire results of segrega- 
tion manifest themselves where there 
is an approach to total isolation. 
There is a five-page interpretation 
of Warren by Harry 8. Sullivan of the 
William A. White Psychiatric Foun- 
dation, an eminent psychiatrist. One 
reads these five pages with the wish 
that more space might have been used 
so that the discussion could have been 
better adapted to the appreciation of 
the layman. Not the least important 
of the conclusions of Sullivan is his 
belief that national solidarity requires 
a humanistic rather than a paternalis- 
tic attitude toward Negroes. He cau- 
tions against the use of Negroes as 
scape-goats who, by reason of the 
differentiation of color, become the 
objects upon which white persons pro- 
ject their privately condemned faults. 
The reader must keep in mind all 
the while that the work is regarded by 
the author as exploratory and, there- 
fore, that the reader may not expect 
final answers or even a partial treat- 
ment of many problems which occur 
to him. Some very interesting impres- 
sions come to the fore, however. It 
appears that Negro youth in this 
study, more largely than one would 
suspect, prefer to work for Negroes. 
The complaints one hears from colored 
persons who hire maids would indicate 
that this is not the case in the “lower 
class” at least. It appears that the 
Negro youth in the middle states, in 
spite of their relatively superior 
schooling, are left almost wholly un- 
acquainted with the background of 
Negro life and history. This will prob- 
ably startle most persons who have 
thought that a great deal of effective 





stress had been placed upon this phase 
of instruction. Perhaps not a few of 
our contemporary leaders will be a bit 
piqued to learn that Mrs. Bethune, 
Dr. Carver and Mr. Joe Louis are 
dominantly the models for these youth. 
Some knew something of Booker 
Washington; many have not heard of 
DuBois. A great deal of attention is 
paid to intra-racial color discrimina- 
tion. One gets the impression that. the 
“upper class” is largely made up of 
light Negroes, the “middle class” of 
brown Negroes and the “lower class” 
of black Negroes. In other words, there 
is a high correlation between color and 
“class.” No such correlation has been 
found between color and ability. It is 
not remarkable, therefore, that most 
of the complaints on intra-racial dis- 
crimination come from the “lower 
class.” The members of the teaching 
profession may be deeply interested 
to find that there is so much complaint 
among their students against color dis- 
crimination by teachers. If this book 
represents a true picture of the atti- 
tude of pupils, real or fancied in origin, 
it will be good for every school teacher 
to read and ponder at least the chapter 
on the school. 

One lays the book aside in an aura 
of queries. Would it have been worth- 
while to have emphasized more the 
aspirations of Negro youth as func- 
tional members of society? The book, 
perhaps for good reason, seems more 
concerned with whether youth think 
God is white or black or whether if 
youth could be reborn they would pre- 
fer being white or black than with so- 
cial-economic aspirations. Do these 
youth have fundamental beliefs about 
life, call it religion or philosophy, 
which can serve to override discour- 
agements and obstacles? How much of 
the conflict in youth rises from a ¢con- 
flict of past and present cultures? This 
question has point since in Washing- 
ton at least perhaps more than a third 
of the children were born outside of 
Washington. Is there evidence that the 
problems and mild bafflement of col- 
ored youth stimulate an urge to excel 
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as & means of escape? Here I am 
thinking of the kind of compensation 
in scholarship and in the professions 
which is sometimes ascribed to Jews. 
What of the Negro youth’s patriotism? 
These and other questions probably 
will occur to the reader, but on reflec- 
tion he will find that most of these 
questions have been at least touched 
upon and some, in a restricted way, 
have been dealt with at considerable 
length. But he still may be not wholly 
satisfied. 

Finally, it should be said that this 
is a very important study. To the 
thoughtful reader it poses many ques- 
tions to be investigated further. The 
problem of personality development is 
far too diversified and complex to be 
mastered by a_ single approach, 
whether of method or of a large area 
of thought and research such as psy- 
chology or biology. There must be 
large scale cooperation and this study 
may well serve as a point of departure 
for many research ramifications, keep- 
ing in mind always that science is both 
descriptive and explanatory. 

Howarp H. Lona 

Ass’t. Supt., Dept. of Research 

Public Schools, Washington, D.C 


“Low Sun Makes the Color”? 

By now, everyone in America thinks 
the Negro is peculiar. He is peculiar 
because he is a Negro. No one needs 
to break open this circle of argument, 
so often traveled, and take Negro 
specimens to the same _ laboratory 
where all other specimens are ana- 
lyzed. If your Negro is not peculiar 
from start to finish, no publisher will 
publish you, no reader will read you 
should you by magic seep through to 
publication, no reviewer will deign to 
speak of you on the pages of the New 
York Times or the Springfield Repub- 
lican. Make as great a struggle as you 
like, full of pity and terror, if you are 
just human and accidentally a Negro, 
you are no fit subject for romance. 


“Hughes, Langston. The Big Sea. New 
ge ae London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 
p. : 


Do not think that this peculiarity 
is merely one of the varied ingredients 
of melting-pot America. The Negro is 
under the pot, not in it. After all these 
years he is still under the pot as it 
boils and boils its many substances 
into one stew. I had a teacher who 
used to say: “I am a melting-pot 
America. I am Scotch-Irish and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch and French and 
Spanish and Indian—everything.” His 
audience was properly amused, but 
think of the look on their faces if he 
had said Negro. The American Negro 
is more peculiar in America than the 
African Negro now. I knew a man 
from Africa just two or three years 
ago, a man who hated America and the 
British who were paying for him to be 
here. On the ferry between Oakland 
and San Francisco, they insulted him 
as a black American, but they quickly 
took back the insult when they found 
him to be a British subject. 

And do not think that progress and 
racial understanding have reduced the 
Negro’s peculiarity. Joe Louis is a 
heavyweight king, but he is a Negro 
and cannot eat in a garden restaurant 
in St. Louis. He tried, and he knows 
he cannot. President Roosevelt’s recent 
executive orders on Negro participa- 
tion in the army and in the civil serv- 
ice do not blot out but paint in the 
colors of Negro peculiarity. Negro 
newspapers and schools capitalize on 
this peculiarity by claiming their race 
to be unutterably loyal (never a 
traitor), unique in singing and danc- 
ing (witness the boogy woogy), and 
the greatest fighter of them all, in 
football or war. Some of us are at the 
stage the Abolitionists reached in 
1850: after all their fighting they 
thought slavery was slowly declining 
and they found it to be spreading be- 
fore their very eyes. The American 
Negro is growing more peculiar every 
day. 

And since he is, it is a pleasure to 
read a book that explains where some 
of his peculiarity comes from. A but- 
terfly, a rainbow, a sunset are more 
dazzling when we know the roots of 
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their colors. For ancestry, most Ne- 
groes are equipped like Langston 
Hughes writing in The Big Sea: 
My father was a darker brown. My mother 
an olive-yellow. On my father’s side, the 
white blood in his family came from a 
Jewish slave trader in Kentucky, Silas 
Cushenberry, of Clark County, who was his 
mother’s father; and Sam Clay, a distiller 
of Scotch descent, living in Henry County, 
who was his father’s father. So on my 
fathers’ side both male great-grandparents 
were white, and Sam Clay was said to be a 
relative of Henry Clay, his contemporary. 

On my mother’s side, I had a paternal 
great-grandfather named Quarles . . . who 
had several colored children by a colored 
housekeeper, who was his slave. The Quarles 
traced their ancestry back to Frances 
Quarles, famous Jacobean poet, who wrote 
A Feast for Wormes. 

On my maternal grandmother’s side, there 
was French and Indian blood. 


Which of us Negroes are not all 
mixed up like that? The real peculiar- 
ity, for Americans, is not in the mix- 
ture but in what they would call the 
quality of it. Langston Hughes is 
related to Francis Quarles, Henry 
Clay, Sheridan Leary, a member of 
John Brown’s celebrated troupe, and 
to John Mercer Langston, a Negro but 
a Virginia Congressman and a Law 
Dean, the first at Howard University. 
He can claim, also, more democratic 
ancestors. Your white American can 
boast the colors of the rainbow in his 
back background too; he can trace 
this in him to the airy Celt and that 
in him to the hard Scandinavian; but 
be cannot claim this fine mixture of 
qualities of hoi polloi and hoi aristoi, 
both of which make men look so good 
in the present thinking of our demo- 
cratic world. 

When you come to Mr. Hughes’s 
literary ancestry, you might expect 
something equally colorful. Your Ne- 
gro writer for nearly 200 years in 
America has been full of contrasts. 
Phyllis Wheatley was a follower of 
Pope in eighteenth century urbanity 
though a slave. A thousand later slaves 


read omnivorously, though only a few 
became Frederick Douglass and Wil- 
liam Wells Brown partly because of 
the terrible coordination they had to 
make between their reading and their 
living. W. E. B. DuBois has read 
everything and might today be Amer- 
ica’s greatest literary figure if he were 
white, possessing as he does one of the 
most distinctive styles of the last two 
generations. Wallace Thurman and 
Rudolph Fisher and Sterling Brown 
and Richard Wright have shown that 
the American Negro can be modern to 
the latest streamline in literary under- 
standing. But all of these people were 
compelled to put their talents—as 
good as the next man’s—to usury in a 
special shop. To get published, they 
have been restricted to stories and 
lyrics in the veins marked “colored.” 
Often the backsurge of their literary 
ancestors has broken through. More 
often, their best ideas and works have 
remained unpublished or unread. All 
Negro writers know now that they 
must make the approved colors or 
hang up their brushes. 

Langston Hughes has been as suc- 
cessful as almost any Negro writer 
today—what has he done? In the first 
place, he has not, according to The 
Big Sea, bothered to get as illustrious 
a literary as a personal ancestry. He 
opens his autobiography by telling 
how he threw his books into the sea 
when he was 21, and he did not come 
back to them for many years. He re- 
turns to the episode twice, so he must 
mean what it means. In the next place, 
his favorite authors as a boy were 
Paul Dunbar, Zane Grey, Edna Fer- 
ber, and Harold Bell Wright—hardly 
a standard course in aristocratic 
American literature. Later he read 
Conrad and Sandburg and John Reed. 
But if he were on an island of books, 
how lonely he would be beside some 
of the gentlemen of the last para- 
graph! 

Many of Hughes’s poems are a sym- 
bolical tossing of books into the sea. 
They confess before he confesses—on 
pages 55 and 56—that he writes poems 
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in 10 or 15 minutes and seldom 
changes them “once they’re down.” 
Hughes is an impressionistic impres- 
sionist, running here and there to see 
and hear and feel and then capturing 
the surface in a few lines. He does not 
believe in the art of writing. Compare 
his “spectacles in Color” with similar 
sketches in Claude McKay’s recent 
notebook called Harlem. Compare his 
description of the Mississippi rising 
up in the majesty of the flood with the 
biting, tearing descriptions of Wright 
in “Down By the Riverside.” You will 
see. He says he threw his books away 
because he began to believe “in books 
more than in people.” He seems not 
to know that, when they are good, 
books are people. Who is the more 
alive today—Othello or the busy 
contemporaries of Shakespeare who 
snubbed him? Even The Big Sea is 
people. 

In these 335 pages, Langston 
Hughes is a light-hearted, not a brood- 
ing, traveler. He is in Kansas, Cleve- 
land, Mexico, Africa, Paris, and on 
Park Avenue. He is alive and beaming 
everywhere. He dreams of a place, and 
when he reaches it, it is bigger than 
his dream. He makes you want to be 
with him, even where the going is 
hazardous. But he has not told you 
how deep life is in any of these places. 
This is a trip, not an educational 
voyage. We are riding on a song, sail- 
ing on a moonbeam, pulling stars out 
of the sky and using their cold chutes 
for roller-coaster. When we leave a 
place, we leave it for good. An ex- 
pression which becomes the refrain of 
The Big Sea is “I never saw her (or 
him) any more.” And of Sonya, the 
little Russian dancer who shared his 
first life in Paris, as of many places, 
people and things, the tragedy is that 
the traveler has not made them last. 

In other words, this book is a piece 
of romantic fiction and not an auto- 
biography. It is the story of a man 
who happens to have lived, but his 
living didn’t matter. Who cares 
whether Lilith was woman or legend? 
At times, none of us. At times, though, 


most of us have a yearning to know 
things for sure; and then we build a 
scientific code, an art of sculpture, or 
an art and science of writing. A good 
yarn is never barred, and anyone may 
tell it at any time. But a story that 
criticizes and analyzes and weighs and 
balances, that finds out why, that 
builds and speculates in the language 
of thoughtful men takes work and 
energy. To write autobiography, a per- 
son must have no fear of arithmetic, 
must not mind being checked on, and 
above all must not throw his books in- 
to the sea. He must love and enjoy his 
world, yes indeed; but he must also 
tell how it compares with his blueprints 
for it and with its old, old plans for 
itself. 

This does not mean that Mr. Hughes 
is numb to racial discrimination and 
the general affairs of the world. He 
has some fine passages on both. One 
is a picture of a white man in Africa 
with club raised against Negroes. Mr. 
Hughes caught him in the act and 
photographed him for all time. In sev- 
eral places he shows his pride at being 
descended from men who fought for 
freedom. An_ excellent touch is 
George’s yell. George, his fellow sailor, 
had been stifling a “holler” for days. 
And finally, in a sleepy little town of 
the Azores, he lets go. ‘““Yee-hoo-oo0-o!” 
George says, and all for freedom. 
Langston Hughes also tells how he can 
write only when he is unhappy and 
hints that his present book is the re- 
sult of his unhappiness about the 
world today. All of this is good. But 
for a man with the friends and move- 
ments he has been in the midst of, it 
is not enough. He does not even men- 
tion his trip to Spain or his defense of 
the masses in America. He tells of an 
interracial conference at Franklin and 
Marshall College in Pennsylvania 
where he challenged this school, which 
has never enrolled Negroes, to prac- 
tice the fellowship it preached. That 
is a sample of the way in which he 
scratches the surface. 

In spite of all, The Big Sea is a very 
readable book. I suppose Guinevere 
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was right when she rejected Arthur 
because he was the sun at its zenith. 
She took Lancelot, she told him, be- 
cause 

“The low sun makes the color” 


And who is responsible for the low 
sun? The white publishers, the Negro 
writers, or the Negro people who are 
the original subject? That is a hard 
question to answer. The Negro move- 
ment in literature is “low sun” with 
all the colors of the sunset. The best 
Negro writers, except perhaps Richard 
Wright, have been the least read. The 
Hugheses, who do a poem-impression 
in 10 minutes, and the Zora Hurstons, 
who love their white people, get the 
lion’s share of the gold the publishers 
have ear-marked for Negroes. There 
is money in the Negro as subject but 
that belongs to the Peterkins, the Hey- 
wards, the O’Neills, the architects of 
The Green Pastures and Cabin in the 
Sky, and “Amos and Andy.” This is 
hardly reassuring. The Negro writer 
must stick to his dream, high sun, low 
sun, or no sun; but that does not keep 
him from admiring, occasionally, a 
sweep of fire like that on page 260 of 
The Big Sea: 

Thunder of the Rain God: 
And we three 
Smitten by beauty. 


Thunder of the Rain God: 
And we three 
Weary, weary. 


JOHN LOVELL, JR., 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina’ 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina ad- 
mirably fulfills the objective set forth 
in the preface. It presents “a picture of 
the way the average North Carolinian 
lived his life between 1800 and 1860 
with occasional details of the extreme 
to give emphasis to the whole.” Those 


*Johnson, Guion Griffis, Ante Bellum 
North Carolina. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 935. 





who consider a wealth of details and 
illustrations essential to a thorough 
understanding of a genuine apprecia- 
tion for the sociological development 
in a state will be enthusiastic over 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina. Guion 
Johnson has spared no pains in her 
efforts to present her story dynami- 
cally, entertainingly, and authenti- 
cally. Although a massive volume in 
appearance, it is easy to read. 

The 935 page volume is divided as 
follows: narrative 831 pages; bibli- 
ography 77; and index 27. Every topic 
that could possibly give insight into 
the sociological development of Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina has been can- 
vassed. The story unfolds under 26 
separate chapter headings: the first 
traces the colonial origin of the state; 
the next two chapters discuss the so- 
cial characteristics of and the social 
classes within the state; the next five 
chapters present a detailed picture of 
rural, town, and family life, courtship 
and marriage customs, and the town. 
Three chapters are devoted to edu- 
cation; public, private, and college and 
educational method; four to religion 
and the church; five to the slave and 
free Negro; two to the courts and 
criminal code; and one each to: the 
care of the unfortunates, sanitation 
and health, the press, and the intellec- 
tual awakening. 

Those who delight in reading a seri- 
ous treatment of a minority group in a 
volume that purports to treat the 
population of a state; and those who 
have experienced disappointment in 
the reading of such books because of 
the superficial treatment awarded the 
minority group will welcome Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina because the 
author has presented a thorough and 
full treatment of the life lived by the 
Negroes in North Carolina between 
1800 and 1860. Details and illustra- 
tions make the account readable; com- 
plete and careful documentation con- 
tributes to its authenticity. Indeed, if 
at times the accounts seem burdened 
with detail, it is easily overlooked, 
since excessive details, in this instance, 
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serve to emphasize the thoroughness 
of the research. 

The life of the Negro between 1800 
and 1860 is related under the following 
chapter headings: The Church and 
Slavery, The Slave System, The Slave 
Code, The Social Life of the Slave, 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment, and The Free 
Negro. The two most interesting 
Chapters on the Negro are XVIII and 
XX. Chapter XVIII gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the conditions under which the 
slave lived, the status of his health, 
his financial status, his family life, 
education, religion, and recreation. 
One emerges from these pages with the 
feeling that he has seen a “close-up” 
of the social life of the slave in North 
Carolina. 

Chapter XX is particularly gratify- 
ing because seldom if ever do writers 
of state history give adequate atten- 
tion to the free Negro in the Ante- 
Bellum South. The consideration 
given is usually focused upon the 
slave. But here is presented a wealth 
of material on the free Negro. The 
following topics receive attention: 
The distribution of the free Negro, 
origin, race mixing, manumission, 
legal status, free Negro as a laborer, 
and notable free Negroes. Assump- 
tions and conclusions are supported 
by numerous examples and much fac- 
tual material. 

The discussion of slave conspiracies 
in Chapter XVII just about explodes, 
at least for North Carolina, the widely 
publicized theory that slaves were too 
cowardly to rebel against the institu- 
tion of slavery. Of interest also in this 
chapter is the author’s interpretation 
of the early attitude toward crime, 
especially rape, committed by slaves 
and the attitude around 1850 and 
1860. The early attitude seems to 
have been one of indifference or toler- 
ance, the later, one of violence. 

Not the least important phase of 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina is the 
classified bibliography that follows the 
narrative. The bibliography is classi- 
fied under three heads: Bibliogra- 
phies, primary sources and secondary 


sources. Primary source material is 
classified as: Manuscripts, Books, 
Monographs, Articles in periodicals; 
and contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals. Secondary materials are 
recorded under the last two categories. 
It is worthy of note that this study 
was financed by an Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. An institute 
of this type which “generously” fi- 
nances such an interprise is a chal- 
lenge to scholarly production. Would 
that institutions for Negroes could 
offer such opportunities to its scholars! 
Myre R. PHILLIPS 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Howard University 


The Negro in Sports* 

This small volume has crammed in 
its 371 pages amid pictures and statis- 
tics an entertaining and well written 
story of Negro athletes. The author 
writes authoritatively from a broad 
background of training and experience 
as an athlete, football and track offi- 
cial, and as a physical education 
teacher. The book is inspiring as well 
as informative, for it gives for the first 
time a broad picture of the Negro in 
sports with a brief background of the 
history of sports, and ties up all of 
this with the social significance of 
the Negros’ contribution to athletics. 
Here in succession march an impres- 
sive group of distinguished Negro per- 
formers in many fields of athletic com- 
petition. Of course, there are, as to be 
expected, errors of commission and 
omission, but the author himself rec- 
ognizes this and warns that this is not 
a reference work and that it is not 
complete. Inability to secure bound 
copies of the Negro press, and a re- 
luctance or failure of persons to whom 
inquiries were addressed to reply, in a 
large measure account for these errors. 

However, there are a few errors not 
due to these causes. For example, in 
speaking of boxing from an historical 








*Henderson, Edwin Bancroft, The Ne- 
gro in Sports. Washington: Associated Pub- 
lishers Incorporated, 1939. Pp. 371. 
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standpoint, the author inserts between 
references to 1892 and 1916 a section 
called “1938 Champions,” but makes 
no reference to any other champions 
in that section, nor otherwise justifies 
the inclusion. Similarly, we find chap- 
ter headings misleading, as, for ex- 
ample, under the chapter heading 
“Billy Richmond,” we find one-third 
of the material on Molyneaux who is 
later discussed under the heading 
“Molyneaux Fights Cribb.” 

The chapter on football and _ its 
heroes of yore is weak, slight atten- 
tion being paid to players in Negro 
colleges, and such players as Harry 
and Fred Long, who starred in Colo- 
rado, are omitted, as are such players 
as Tubby Johnson of Fisk, Key West 
Irving of Morehouse College, Ben 
Stevenson of Tuskegee and others who 
have been referred to by white sports 
editors as the equal of the greatest 
players to have ever performed in their 
respective sections. 

The chapter on basketball is very 
good in respect to professional basket- 
ball, although no mention is made of 
the outstanding professional team 
which existed for years in the City of 
Chicago. Very little attention is paid 
to basketball players in Negro col- 
leges. 

In speaking of jockeys the impres- 
sion is given that there are no colored 
jockeys riding today, but we find col- 
ored jockeys riding in many sections 
of the country, and only a few days 
ago I saw Booker win a race at Pim- 
lico. 

No mention is made of the Negro 
trainers of race horses, and no men- 
tion is made of Fred Treadwell of 
Long Island, New York, who trains 
all of the polo ponies for Fred Post, 
and is himself one of the highest goal 
handicap polo players in the United 
States. 

There is no mention of hunting, 
trapping, shooting, fishing, cross coun- 
try running nor of Negro participation 
in baseball, basketball, football and 
softball in industrial leagues where 


hundreds of Negroes perform every 
year. Nor is there any mention of 
Negro rodeo performers when, as a 
matter of fact, some of the outstand- 
ing bulldoggers and riders of bucking 
horses in the Southwest and far West 
are Negroes. 

As would be expected from the east- 
ern locale of the writer’s experience, 
the book is heavily overloaded with 
eastern material, although the author 
strives valiantly to give a national 
tone to this valuable work. 

All of these are minor defects when 
viewed in the light of the entire work 
and its scope, and every boy and girl 
should have placed in his or her hands 
a copy of this interesting commentary 
on the Negro in Sports. 

The best chapters are on Boxing, 
Our Sprinters—Track and _ Field, 
Gridiron Heroes Today, Basketball, 
Pioneers in Tennis, Golf, Negro Girls 
in Sports and Meaning of Athletics. 
This chapter on the “Meaning of Ath- 
letics” is probably the finest chapter 
in the book, although in it the author 
goes slightly overboard in moralizing. 
One or two quotations from this chap- 
ter will serve to illustrate the excellent 
treatment of this section. “Health and 
Games.” Supervised athletics can be 
made to contribute greatly to individ- 
ual and national health. At present, 
the emphasis in health work is largely 
upon the removal of causes, and af- 
fecting the cure of disease. Important 
as this health service is, too many 
health workers are neglecting some 
most effective agencies to keep youth 
and older people functioning normally 
and healthfully. Physical play is na- 
ture’s way of building strong healthy 
animal bodies. But civilization, with 
its restrictive urban environment and 
its confining social limitations, inter- 
feres with the methods that nature 
and society have used to insure 
healthy generations. 

Wise educators, social planners, and 
governments in all ages have sought 
to promote athletics for the purpose 
of motivating physical play, physical 
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and activity leading to 


training, ‘ 
healthy bodies and healthy minds. 


Pernicious, selfish and blind leaders 
often are quick to view athletics sim- 
ply as a means of self-glorification or 
a way to build their institutions for 
profit to themselves. Too many edu- 
cators and administrators are today 
mindful only of winning athletes and 
winning teams as build-ups for larger 
schools, more salaries, and a greater 
personal or institutional prestige.” 
The 43 pages in the appendix are 

very valuable for reference. It was a 
pleasure to read this book and it is a 
greater pleasure to commend it to all 
lovers of and believers in sports, fair 
play, physical education, and complete 
integration of the Negro in American 
life. 

JAMES M. Nasrit, JR. 

Associate Professor of Law, 

and Secretary 

Howard University 


Children of Bondage 


How do social class and membership 
in & minority caste influence the per- 
sonality development of Negro youth? 
Davis and Dollard investigated this 
problem and have incorporated the 
results of the study in Children of 
Bondage, prepared for the American 
Youth Commission.* From a group of 
123 youths who were interviewed, 
eight adolescents, living in New Or- 
leans and Natchez, Mississippi, were 
selected as representative of all class 
positions in Negro society. Two-thirds 
of the book is devoted to a detailed 
consideration of the development of 
these personalities. The remainder of 
the book presents a non-technical ac- 
count of the learning process and a 
most illuminating discussion of “how 
it feels to be lower caste,” “what is 
social class?,” the relation between 
class status and training, and class 
and school learning. 

The social histories of these eight 


* Davis, Allison and Dollard, John, Chil- 
dren of Bondage. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 299. 


adolescents who were selected as rep- 
resentatives of the various classes are 
presented in detail. The material was 
obtained from extensive interviews. 
Most of the persons studied show ex- 
treme aggressiveness, much of it di- 
rected toward caste status. Conflict 
situations are common and numerous 
difficulties of adjustment are de- 
scribed. In each case special consid- 
eration is given to the ways in which 
caste and class status provide differ- 
ential punishments and rewards re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of 
behavior patterns characteristic of 
members of the class. Several of the 
subjects are upward or downward mo- 
bile. In the opinion of the authors, 
caste seems to be most responsible for 
furnishing frustrations with conse- 
quent aggressions, whereas class ac- 
counts for the buik of social learning; 
both caste and class factors operate 
within the family situation. 

The caste system limits the free- 
dom of movement, the acquiring and 
spending of money, access to educa- 
tional, political, cultural facilities in 
members of the Negro caste and de- 
velops devices for avoiding threats 
and punishments from the members 
of the white caste. These caste limita- 
tions are experienced as frustrations 
and deprivations which develop aggre- 
sions that are for the most part lim- 
ited to verbal expressions. The authors 
emphasize that the Negro youth of 
the South does not acquiesce in his 
caste status but develops resentments, 
defenses, and aggression. “At an early 
age, he learns that the economic and 
social restrictions upon him as a 
lower-caste person are maintained by 
powerful threats of the white society, 
and that any efforts to rise out of his 
caste position will be severely pun- 


ished” (p. 247). These caste re- 
strictions are more numerous, and 


infractions are more severely punished 
in rural areas than in large cities. 
Caste restraints are learned by the 
child chiefly through observing his 
parents and their attitude toward color 
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differences within the family circle. 
Caste instruction seems to vary some- 
what with the class position of the 
parents. 

The authors maintain that there are 
class stratifications in Negro society 
and that class status has great in- 
fluence on the development of person- 
ality. Class sanctions are regarded as 
one of the most important determiners 
of habit formation and a class analysis 
will serve as a dependable guide for 
predicting behavior since such a large 
proportion of significant behavior is 
class typed and class determined. 
“People are of the same class when 
they may normally (1) eat or drink 
together as a social ritual, (2) freely 
visit one another’s families, (3) talk 
together intimately in a social clique, 
or (4) have cross-sexual access to one 
another, outside of the kinship group. 
These relationships are the basic priv- 
ileges of class equals, and it is to 
limit the range of such contacts that 
the class pressures are exerted” (p. 
261). These classes are ranked in the 
social hierarchy and “the members of 
all classes agree upon the relative 
status of each class” (p. 260). The 
classes enumerated by the authors 
are: lower-lower class, upper-lower 
class, lower-middle class, middle-mid- 
dle class, upper-middle class, and 
upper class. The clique (including 
family and friends), a sub-group of 
the class, is the actual social environ- 
ment and is the agency which sets up 
the demands and pressures through 
which class learning is instilled and 
maintained. 

Davis and Dollard have explained 
the differences in behavior of the 
adolescents studied as the result of 
learning by conditioning, which oc- 
curs in a social setting that furnishes 
restraints, frustrations, punishments, 
and rewards. Within these social con- 
trols the developing personality is 
shaped and the individual under the 
motivation of reward learns the ad- 
justments characteristic of his class. 
To explain learning in a complex so- 





cial situation by the simple principles 
of conditioning, under reward and 
punishment, appears over simplified. 
However, there is no doubt that re- 
ward and punishment are essential 
conditions to learning, and the sig- 
nificant contribution of this book con- 
sists in demonstrating the relation of 
such motivation to the caste and class 
situation. 

All the material of this study has 
been obtained through interviews. The 
sifting of a mass of data from many 
interviews involves elimination and 
selection. How much of this selection 
is necessarily made with a view to 
illustrate and support the authors’ 
thesis? The authors place complete 
reliance on the interviewing technique, 
even to the point of questioning the 
result of an intelligence test. One of 
the subjects with test IQ of 71, is 
considered by the authors much more 
intelligent than the test indicates, be- 
cause of his skill in evading police 
detection of his delinquencies. In spite 
of shortcomings, intelligence tests still 
furnish a better estimate of intel- 
ligence than personal judgment, even 
though based on many interviews. The 
section of the book called “Practice 
in Analysis,” which consists of “a 
case for the reader to try” and con- 
tains excerpts of questions and an- 
swers obtained in interviews of Judy, 
a lower-lower class boy, is included in 
order to encourage the reader to at- 
tempt case analysis. This gives the 
erroneous impression that the ability 
to make case studies and interpreta- 
tions can be easily acquired by intel- 
ligent readers with one _ practise 
exercise. There is already far too much 
snap judgment about the complexities 
of personalities to encourage readers 
into making glib analyses from very 
scanty data. 

Class characteristics have been de- 
termined by the authors on the basis 
of interviews with 123 people. This 
is an insufficient number of cases to 
determine what constitutes class typed 
behavior. Just how typical of a class 
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is any alleged class behavior pat- 
tern? A behavior pattern is an end 
result of preceding learning, and the 
same end result may be obtained from 
a variety of incidental circumstances, 
of which class may be only one. Chil- 
dren from the same class, and even 
from the same home, do not in all 
cases manifest what are here consid- 
ered class typed behavior patterns. 
Interpersonal relations seem to be re- 
lated more immediately to social 
learning than class. The authors admit 
this factor when they call attention 
to the remedial work accomplished 
with two delinquent subjects in a se- 
ries of interviews. 

Of minor importance are two errors 
observed in footnote citations. The 
footnote on page 29 contains a quota- 
tion from Healy, Bronner, and Bowers, 
“The Structure and Meaning of 
Psycho-Analysis,” which is errone- 
ously attributed to page 30 but is 
actually to be found on page 20. On 
page 264, there is a footnote referring 
to an article by Mowrer in the Psy- 
chology Review for January 1928, 
which is obviously meant to refer to 
the Psychological Review of January 
1938, 

As a preliminary study of the effect 
of class and caste on learning, this 
book is to be recommended. It opens 
a field of investigation that should be 
further explored. Much work will have 
to be done before class typed behavior 
can be satisfactorily established. The 
interview method raises many ques- 
tions which can be answered by sup- 
plemental studies in which the results 
are checked against data obtained 
from other techniques. The details of 
the relation between class and learn- 
ing need to be worked out in further 
investigations. The reader will find in 
this book an excellent account of caste 
restrictions and class characteristics in 
addition to some vivid descriptions of 
the personality development of rep- 
resentative Negro youths. The suc- 
cessful establishment of class typed 
behavior patterns will be of great 
value for predicting behavior. This 


book furnishes material for a greatly 
improved understanding of the devel- 
oping personality in a_ restricted 
milieu. 

Max MEENES 

Professor of Psychology 

Howard University 


Uncle Sam and Haiti* 


A significant change is being mani- 
fested in the writings by many Ameri- 
cans about Haiti. Even a few years 
ago only the sensational aspects of 
Voodooism seemed to merit a book 
about the Negro republic. Now Voo- 
dooism is investigated by scholars 
instead of by sergeants in the United 
States Marine Corps. Other scholars 
have turned their attention to the 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the first Latin- 
American nation to win its independ- 
ence. About two years ago Dr. Charles 
C. Tansill, a noted authority on the 
Caribbean, devoted a _ considerable 
part of his The United States and 
Santo Domingo, 1798-1878 to Haiti. 
Professor Montague of the faculty of 
Virginia Military Institute has con- 
tinued this new approach in this most 
recent monograph on Haiti. 

Since the author was limited by the 
space at his disposal, he was naturally 
compelled to select certain topics for 
extended treatment. Among these are 
the early stages of the Navassa af- 
fair, colonization projects before and 
during the American Civil War, vari- 
ous claims of Americans against Haiti, 
and the efforts of Minister William F. 
Powell to develop commercial rela- 
tions at the turn of the century. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the material from 
the Papers of General Benjamin F. 
Tracy, secretary of the navy during 
the attempt of the United States to 
acquire Mole St. Nicholas in 1891, a 
fiasco which the author properly calls 
“one of the more unsavory episodes in 
the history of American diplomacy.” 


* Montague, Ludwell Lee, Hazti and the 
United States, 1714-1938. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1940, pp. 308. 
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Above all, Professor Montague has 
maintained a judicial balance that 
avoids wisecracking or sentimentaliz- 
ing about the Haitians, indiscriminate 
denunciation of American slavocracy 
and imperialism, or uncritical praise 
of the achievements of the American 
Occupation. For example, he correctly 
points out that, while there was no 
real danger of seizure of Haiti by any 
European power in July, 1915, one 
could not be sure that the danger 
would not exist after the war is over. 
(We would do well to remember this 
conclusion in connection with current 
developments in the Caribbean.) The 
author makes no dire predictions, as 
some Americans have done, about the 
inevitability of renewed chronic dis- 
orders in Haiti now that the American 
Marines are no longer there to prevent 
them. But all Haitian patriots and 
other friends of Haiti should read 
carefully the chapter on “Haiti Libre” 
which reminds them that President 
Sténio Vincent has not yet discovered 
that elusive point at which a benevo- 
lent despot can begin to loosen his 
hold, 

Some important topics, such as the 
place of Saint Domingue in French 
diplomacy during and after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the nexus between 
Saint Domingue and Louisiana, the 


applicability of the Monroe Doctrine 
to Haiti, the Hunt mission of 1846, 
and Haiti during the Spanish Ameri- 
can War have been omitted or given 
insufficient treatment. But the funda- 
mental weakness of the book lies in 
the author’s failure to use certain 
readily accessible materials. Among 
these are the voluminous files of the 
Bureau of Navigation in the Navy 
Department, the Fish Papers, the 
Despatches, Instructions, Notes from, 
and Notes to, of Great Britain, France, 
and Spain in the National Archives, 
and the indispensable documents from 
the French archives in the Library of 
Congress. Since many Haitians them- 
selves seem not to be aware of the 
existence of important materials in the 
Haitian Foreign Office and in the Hai- 
tian Legation in Washington, it is not 
surprising that so thorough a scholar 
as Professor Montague overlooked 
them. 

The possible repercussions in the 
Western Hemisphere of the recent 
events in Europe should awaken a re- 
newed interest in this Caribbean Re- 
public whose relations with the United 
States are, on the whole, well summar- 
ized in this timely and attractive book. 

Rayrorp W. LoGcan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Chief, Elizabeth, H., “An Assimilation 
Study of Indian Girls,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 11:19-30, 1940. 
A comparative analysis of the as- 

similation, IQ, and age of groups of 

Indian girls divided on the basis of 

two-thirds majority attendance at 

public or some type of Indian school. 

Groups were equated on the basis of 

degree of Indian blood. The findings 

indicate a significant difference be- 
tween the two groups in terms of as- 

similation score. The score shows a 


reliable differentiation between the 
quarter degree Indian group and the 
full blood Indian group, the quarter 
degree showing a much higher degree 
of assimilation than the full blood 
Indian group. There is a significant 
difference between the upper and lower 
groups in intelligence in assimilation 
score. The more intelligent seem to be 
correspondingly more assimilated. 
When degree of blood and age are 
partialed out there seems to be some 
relationship between degree of intel- 
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ligence and degree of assimilation. 
Causal relationship is not necessarily 
indicated, however. 


Clarke, Kenneth B., and Clarke, 
Mamie K., “Skin Color as a Factor 
in Racial Identification of Negro 
Preschool Children,” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, 11:159-69, F 
1940. 

When a group of 150 Negro pre- 
school children classified on the basis 
of skin color were asked to identify 
themselves with the picture of one of 
two boys—one white, the other col- 
ored—36.5 per cent of the light-col- 
ored Negro children, 52.6 per cent of 
the median colored, and 56.4 per cent 
of the dark colored children identified 
themselves with the colored boy. Be- 
tween the light and the dark group 
CR = 3.15. In interpreting these find- 
ings the authors take issue with the 
interpretation of Horowitz who con- 
cludes that Negro children’s identifica- 
tion of themselves with the line draw- 
ings and pictures of white children 
could possibly be interpreted as “wish- 
ful activity,” or as identifying oneself 
in terms of what one is not. The 
authors conclude that “In general, 
these results give little evidence of the 
operation of ‘wishful activity’ in the 
identifications of the subjects and 
show clearly that identification of 
oneself is in terms of what one is 
rather than ‘what one is not.’” And 
further, “It is obvious that these chil- 
dren are not identifying on the basis 
of ‘race’ because ‘race is a social con- 
cept which they learn at a higher stage 
in their development. They are defi- 
nitely identifying on the basis of their 
own skin color which is to them a con- 
crete reality.” 


Brenman, Margaret, “The Rela- 
tionship Between Minority-Group 
Membership and Group Identifica- 
tion in a Group of Urban Middle 
Class Negro Girls,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 11:171-97, F 1940. 


A very interesting description of 


the procedure used in studying the 
relationship between minority-group 
membership and group identification 
in a group of 25 middle-class Negro 
girls in New York City. In comparing 
the findings of this study with a simi- 
lar study of middle-class white girls 
the author finds the most significant 
difference to be the greater psycho- 
logical insecurity of the Negro group. 
The specific sources of conflict seem 
to be: uncertainty of status-role, and 
the acquisition of a level of aspiration 
which is not in harmony with tradi- 
tionally permitted outlets. Three 
types of racial awareness are iden- 
tified: the conscious rejection of racial 
awareness, keen race awareness ac- 
companied by deep anxiety feelings, 
and keen race awareness accompanied 
by rebellion and in-group pride. 


Cox, Oliver C., “Marital Status and 
Employment of Women with Spe- 
cial Reference to Negro Women,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 
25:157-65, N-D 1940. 

The Negro married woman in the 
US. is essentially a working woman; 
the white married woman is essen- 
tially a “home maker.” In 1930, 33.2 
per cent of all Negro married women 
were gainfully employed, while only 
9.8 and 8.5 per cent of the native and 
foreign-born white women _ respec- 
tively, were employed. For the age- 
group 20-24 there are employed 31.5 
per cent of the Negro married women 
and only 14 per cent of the native- 
born white women. For the Negro 
woman marriage and employment in- 
crease directly up to 39 years of age; 
but with the native white woman 
there is a sharp drop in employment 
and a steep rise in marriage after the 
age of 24. In cities the percentage of 
Negro women employed and the per- 
centage married are negatively cor- 
related. Economic and social factors 
seem to account for the high per- 
centage of unemployment among sin- 
gle Negro women. 
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Trotter, Mildred, “The Level of Ter- 
mination of the Popliteal Artery in 
the White and the Negro,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, 27:109-18, Je 1940. 

The study is concerned with the in- 
cidence of high division of the popli- 
teal artery in American Whites and 
Negroes and with comparing the per- 
centages of variation of these two 
races with Adahi’s figures on the Japa- 
nese and with his summary of per- 
centages of European Whites. The 
findings show that (1) high division 
occurs more often in both American 
Whites and Negroes proximal to the 
poplitens muscle than on a level with 
the muscle, (2) the right extremity 
presented high division more often in 
the whites and Japanese, the left ex- 
tremity more often in the Negroes; 
(3) the males presented high division 
more often than the females in all 
three races; (4) the Negroes presented 
high division of the popliteal artery 
most often. But no one of the differ- 
ences of either side, sex or race was 
statistically significant. 


Steggerda, Morris, “Physical Meas- 
urements on Negro, Navajo, and 
White Girls of College Age,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, 26:417-31, Mr 1940. 
Physical measurements of the head, 

trunk and extremities of 300 women 

of college age (16-24) are made to 
determine the differences in the physi- 
cal measurements of the various racial 
groups. One hundred women from 
each of three distinct racial groups— 
the European American White, the 

Navajo Indian and the American 

Negro—constitute the experimental 

group. Sixty physical dimensions are 

considered. In most all measurements 
the Navajos are least variable and 
the Negroes are most variable. The 

Navajos seem to be the most homo- 

geneous of the three groups. 


Thompson, Charles, E., “The Atti- 
tudes of Various Groups Toward 
Behavior Problems of Children,” 





The Journal of Abnormal and So- 

cial Psychology, 35 :120-25, Ja 1940. 

Do teachers judge behavior on a 
social basis or from a mental hygienic 
point of view? The rankings of 24 
varieties of behaviors by 2,315 Negro 
and white children, parents, appren- 
tice teachers and teachers were com- 
pared with the rankings of the same 
behavior problems by 42 child psy- 
chologists. The results indicate that 
the mental hygiene evaluation of be- 
haviors is tending to move away from 
the social criterion of adjustment to- 
ward an evaluation of behavior in 
terms of its effect on the developing 
personality. The wide disparity be- 
tween the rankings of the teachers and 
the psychologists indicates that teach- 
ers of child psychology are not devel- 
oping the attitudes in prospective 
teachers toward child behavior that 
they themselves profess to have. The 
rankings of Negro and white parents, 
children, and teachers reveal no racial 
difference. 


Greene, J. E., “The Prediction of Non- 
enrollment in School Among White 
and Negro Children in 159 Georgia 
Counties,” Psychological Bulletin, 
37 :468, J] 1940. 

(1) To what extent is it possible 
on the basis of available demographic 
data to predict for given geographic 
areas within the Southeast the per- 
centage of nonenrollment in school 
among White and Negro children of 
legal school age? (2) Which specific 
demographic factors are most highly 
predictive of such nonenrollment? (3) 
Are there significant racial differences 
in the predictability of such nonenroll- 
ment? Greene attempts to answer 
these questions by using as a basis of 
prediction six demographic factors ob- 
tained from data in the 1938 School 
Census: (a) the median distance from 
school of school-age enrollees; (b) 
density of the school-age population; 
(c) the ratio of teachers to persons of 
school age; (d) the percentage of 
school-age nonenrollees who had 
grammar school education or less; (€) 
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the percentage of unemployment 
among males 19-25 years of age; and 
(f) the percentage of illiteracy among 
school-age persons. He concluded: (1) 
it is possible to predict with a fair 
degree of accuracy the percentage of 
nonenrollment in school of school-age 
children within given political sub- 
divisions; (2) the predictive value of 
the six factors vary greatly among 
themselves; and (3) significant racial 
differences exist in the predictability 
of nonenrollment as he defines it. 


Beckham, Albert S., “A Study of So- 
cial Background and Musical Abil- 
ity of Superior Negro Children,” 
The Psychological Bulletin, 37 :509, 
Jl 1940. 

What is the relationship, if any, be- 
tween interests and musical ability 
when intelligence is constant? A study 
of a group of Negro children whose 
IQ’s were above 120 showed: (1) that 
only a few had interest in music who 
were lacking in musical talent, (2) 
that apparently a knowledge of tonal 
movement is very largely a matter of 
intelligence whereas tonal memory 
does not depend on intelligence as 
much as native music talent; and (3) 
home background and interest appear 
to be more important than intelligence 
in making high music aptitude scores. 


Brunschwig, Lily, “An Analysis of the 
Listings of Famous Americans by a 
Group of Negro College Students,” 
Journal of Psychology, 9:207-19, Ja 
1940. 


The names of famous Americans as 
listed on an association test by 83 
freshmen and 37 sophomores in a 
Southern Negro college are analyzed 
for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion on the following problems: (a) 
What are the characteristics of famous 
Americans listed by college students 
in terms of occupation, race, and 
chronological period? (b) How do list- 
ings of Negro and White celebrities 
compare numerically? (c) What are 
the characteristics of famous persons 
selected by students as being of great- 


est personal appeal to them? (d) What 
famous persons are named most often 
by students? Data show that more 
than two-thirds of the persons men- 
tioned are contemporary figures; a 
larger number of Whites are men- 
tioned than Negroes; and more than 
half of the total number of names of 
special personal appeal are Negroes. 


Caliver, Ambrose, “Elementary Edu- 
cation of Negroes,’ School Life, 
25 :243-44, My 1940. 

Ninety-two per cent of all Negroes 
attending school are in the elementary 
grades. Thus the status of the elemen- 
tary schools for Negroes is worthy of 
consideration. Data defining the pres- 
ent status and outlining the most 
urgent problems of the elementary 
schools for Negroes reveal a very dis- 
mal picture: facilities, qualification of 
teachers, quality and extent of ad- 
ministration and supervision, charac- 
ter and organization of the curriculum 
offering, all are far below standard. 
Where progressive trends are noted 
the credit in most instances is due the 
Jeanes Teachers. 


Caliver, Ambrose, “Secondary Schools 
for Negroes,’ School Life, 25:308- 
09, 320, J1 1940. 

Statistical data, accompanied by a 
map showing the geographical distri- 
bution of 761 4-year accredited high 
schools for Negroes define the present 
status and describe the growth of sec- 
ondary education for Negroes. When 
compared with the returns of 1930 the 
present data show a significant im- 
provement in the enrollment and ac- 
creditation of secondary schools for 
Negroes, but much remains to be 
accomplished qualitatively and quan- 
titatively. Caliver states that approxi- 
mately 2,700 additional high schools 
are needed for Negro youth who are 
now not enrolled in secondary schools. 
The large number of Negro youth not 
now attending high school suggests 
that the educational offering of these 
schools should be reevaluated and ex- 
panded. 
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Thompson, Charles H., “The Teacher 
and the Socio-economic Status of 
the Negro,” Virginia Teachers Bul- 
letin, 17:9-13, Ja 1940. 

Three fundamental principles with 
regard to the education of Negroes 
are emphasized in this discussion: 
first, the position of the Negro in the 
American social order defines the edu- 
cation of Negroes as fundamentally a 
working class problem; second, as a 
working class problem the education 
of the Negro must be reoriented; and 
third, the most important aspect of 
this reorientation must involve a re- 
direction of teaching emphasis, if not 
the actual development of a new type 
of teacher of Negro youth. In the in- 
terpretation of these basic principles 
the author calls attention to the fol- 
lowing defects in our educational sys- 
tem: (1) the system of preparing 
youth for life and work in the twen- 
tieth century America has been too 
narrowly conceived and administered ; 
(2) our practice and possibly our con- 
ception of vocational education is 
undemocratic; (3) the educational 
system fails to realize that the educa- 
tion of an individual comprises two 
phases: preparation for the occupa- 
tion in which one is to engage; and 
opportunity to develop as an intelli- 
gent human being in a highly complex 
but professionally democratic social 
world. With regard to the teacher the 
author says: 

If I had my way, I would not appoint any 

teacher to a Negro school who was not in- 

terested in, and possessed some understand- 
ing of the world in which he lived and the 
peculiar relationship Negroes sustained to 
that world; who was not interested in and 
possessed some comprehension of, the prob- 
lems with which the world is faced and 
particularly with which Negroes are faced 
by reason of their position in American 
life; and finally who did not possess ability 
and the willingness to assume the leadership 
of the mass of underprivileged Negroes 
with whom he is forced to live... . 


Holmes, D. O. W., “Problems Facing 
Church-Related Colleges for Ne- 


groes Due to the Rapid Develop- 

ment of State Colleges,” Wailber- 

force University Quarterly, 1:3-13, 

Jl 1940. 

The definition and interpretation of 
the problems facing church-related 
colleges is prefaced by a brief descrip- 
tion of the historical development of 
higher education for Negroes in the 
United States. The most important 
problem, and the one from which all 
other problems emanate is that of 
financing the church-related college. 
Public colleges have surpassed most 
church-related colleges in matters of 
facilities and quality of the teaching 
personnel. This in addition to the 
cheaper tuition rates at state colleges 
has placed church-related colleges in 
a precarious position. These colleges 
might solve their problem by increased 
financial support by the denomina- 
tions, by consolidation, or by becom- 
ing a state school where possible. 


Wesley, Charles H., “Graduate Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Southern Uni- 
versities,’ Harvard Educational 
Review, 10:82-94, Ja 1940. 

Parts I, II, and III summarize data 
which define the events that have 
given rise to the current emphasis 
upon graduate work for Negroes and 
trends that characterize its present 
status. Part IV evaluates the possible 
future developments that might con- 
ceivably grow out of these events and 
trends. Changes in the secondary 
school and college enrollments, the in- 
creased number of accredited Negro 
colleges, the demand for increased 
numbers of teachers and higher cer- 
tification requirements for teachers are 
directly responsible for the increased 
demand on the part of Negroes for 
more extensive opportunities for grad- 
uate study. The five possible solutions 
for the problem of graduate study for 
Negroes are: first, the admission of 
Negroes into state universities—the 
tradition of separation of the races 
seems to nullify this solution; second, 
the development of graduate depart- 
ments in the state colleges for Negroes 
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—limited facilities and inadequate 
financial support would make this at 
best a makeshift; third, scholarships 
in privately controlled institutions for 
Negroes within the state—jealousy 
and antagonism between private and 
state institutions would prevent the 
successful operation of this plan; 
fourth, cooperative action by faculties 
of universities for the maintenance of 
separate graduate courses for Negro 
students outside of the state or private 
university—here the problems of lab- 
oratories, libraries, etc., must be met; 
and fifth, the development of centers 
of graduate education—this offers the 
least difficulty and seems to be the 
most feasible plan. Suggested centers 
are: Fisk, Atlanta, Xavier, and How- 
ard. 





“North Carolina’s Progress in Negro 
Education,” School and Society, 
51:405, Mr 1940. 

Significant progress has been made 
in North Carolina’s educational offer- 
ing for Negroes since 1923: enrollment 
in the five state institutions of college 
rank increased from 109 to 2,500; en- 
rollment in secondary schools _in- 
creased from 3,477 in 1923 to 33,242 
in 1938; Negro teachers have im- 
proved their average standing by 353 
points—90 per cent have degrees. But 
salaries, equipment and consolidation 
demand attention. 


Bond, Horace Mann, “Seven Aids to 
Getting a Good Job,” Opportunity, 
18:72-75, 95, Mr 1940. 

Dr. Bond gives a dynamic inter- 
pretation of what to him seems to be 
the necessary qualifications for ob- 
taining a “good job.” He suggests 
“that our schools help get jobs for 
their students by equipping them with 
seven platitudinous accomplishments 
which might be called the Liberal R’s 
...: Reading, ’Riting, Rithmetic, Re- 
finement. (A) ’Retificing, Resource- 
fulness, Righteousness.” Each of these 
fundamental qualifications is ex- 
plained and illustrated from a com- 
mon sense point of view. 


Arthur, C. M., “The Vocational Sum- 
mary,” School Life, 25:216-17, Ap 
1940. 

Two items in the summary refer 
specifically to Negroes. First, under 
the caption Opportunities for Negroes, 
the results of a recent survey of indus- 
trial opportunities for Negroes con- 
ducted by the board of public 
education in Philadelphia in collabo- 
ration with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction are 
presented. Employment status, in- 
dustrial opportunities, reasons for 
nonemployment of Negroes and sug- 
gestions made by employers regarding 
the type of training that should be 
provided for Negro youth are reported. 
Second, under the caption For Filling 
Station Workers, a training course 
for Negro filling station employees in 
Atlanta, Georgia, is evaluated. The 
experiment is suggestive of what might 
be done to solve the unemployment 
problem of Negro youth. 


Barksdale, Norval P., “The Gaines 
Case and Its Effect on Negro Edu- 
cation in Missouri,” School and 
Society, 51:309-13, Mr 1940. 

A trenchant review of the Gaines 
Case and a clear account of the reac- 
tion of the Missouri state officials eval- 
uated in terms of its relationship to 
the financial provision made for Lin- 
coln University are presented. Al- 
though the appropriation for Lincoln 
University was increased for the pe- 
riod 1939-41 it is woefully inadequate 
if a program of higher education com- 
parable to that of the University of 
Missouri is to be developed in Mis- 
souri for Negroes. The facts reviewed 
give interesting sidelights on the ex- 
tent to which the majority group will 
maneuver to prevent the mixing of the 
races. 


Ratcliff, J. D., “Cotton Field Clinic,” 
Survey Graphic, 29 :464-67, S 1940. 
A vivid description of a health proj- 

ect initiated by the AKA Sorority 

in the Back Country of the State of 

Mississippi in 1933. The origin, de- 
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velopment, progress, present status 


and future plans for this health proj- 
ect are set forth and evaluated. The 
sacrifice and vision of the group ini- 
tiating the project merit especial com- 
mendation. 


Ball, W. W., “Improvement in Race 
Relations in South Carolina: The 
Cause,” The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, 39 :385-93, O 1940. 


A detailed description of the his- 
torical development, change and pres- 
ent status of race relations in South 
Carolina is presented. The major 
thesis is that the improved race rela- 
tions in South Carolina is not due to 
the work of Race Relations Commit- 
tees, but rather to the separation of 
the races—to the decline of the inter- 
racial relations. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 





Section A: National Activities and General Progress 
CARROLL L. MILLER 


HREE COMPREHENSIVE STUDIES IN 

THE FIELD OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
were conducted during the year 1940. 
These included (1) the Negro in 
America, an inquiry under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Foundation, 
which is in its final stage; (2) the 
Secondary School Study of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, and (3) the Sur- 
vey of Negro Higher Education spon- 
sored by the U. 8. Office of Education, 
both of which are well under way. In 
the April 1940 issue of the JouRNAL 
or Necro EpucaTIon the general pur- 
poses, methods of attack and person- 
nel of each of the three studies were 
given. In this issue the present status 
of each of the studies will be pointed 
out. 

The Carnegie Corporation’s current 
study of “The Negro in America,” ini- 
tially reported here in the April 
1940 issue, and which includes as one 
of its units a sociological analysis of 
“The Negro in American Education,” 
is nearing the publication stage with 
a slightly altered prospectus. It had 
been planned that, upon the basis of 
the several studies of different aspects 
of Negro life—politics, employment, 
education, health, standards of living, 
culture, ete.—the Director, Dr. Gun- 
nar Myrdal, would write an integrated, 
popularized report covering the entire 
field. However, Dr. Myrdal was called 
back to his native country, Sweden, 
as the international crisis developed 
during the summer; and hence, will 
not be in position to write the com- 
prehensive, over-all report. Present 
plans, it is said, envisage the early 
publication of the several research re- 
ports as a series of independent mono- 
graphs. 


“The Secondary School Study of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes has passed into 
what may be considered the third 
phase of its work or the phase in which 
the staffs of the sixteen member 
schools begin definitely to work with- 
in their particular schools on the 
problems which they have set for 
themselves,” according to W. A. 
Robinson, the Director of the Study. 


The first move was to select the schools 
that were to be members of the Study and 
to hold a conference at Nashville composed 
of the principals of the schools and of 
selected interested college deans or heads 
of departments of education so that the 
plans and purposes of the Study might be 
understood and the schools might know 
how to begin work as members of the Study. 
The selection of schools was made by the 
Director in cooperation with the State 
Agents in the various states. And, at the 
Nashville Conference those present out- 
lined the plans and purposes of the Study 
as follows: 


1. To discover the needs of the secondary 
school child. 

2. To discover and take account of in the 
educative process of the additional 
needs of Negro children in the social 
setting of American life. 

3. To give each school an opportunity 
to study its own situation in the light 
of the basic purposes of education. 

4. To find out what is involved in demo- 
cratic living. 

5. To find some way of sharing our ex- 
periences, 

6. To discover those experiences which 
have the greatest educational value. 

7. To devise ways of providing these 
experiences. 


They also set up a number of general 
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problems to be attacked by the schools in 
the Study. Some few of these are: 


1. How to formulate a philosophy for a 
school and make it work? 

.To what extent should the general 
community participate in the forma- 
tion of a school program and how can 
the necessary participation be gained? 

3. How can the needs and interests of 

the pupils be met in particular subject 
matter areas? a. organization, b. scope, 
c. individual differences, d. analyses of 
needs, e. evaluation of remedial in- 
struction, etc. 

4. How to provide for the mastery of the 

technical processes. 


bh 


The conference also made plans for the 
selection of workshop problems by the mem- 
ber schools and for the factors which they 
would like to have considered in setting up 
the workshop and in the work of the staff. 

The second task was the organization of 
the workshop at Atlanta University where 
for six weeks a principal and two teachers 
worked with a staff of six persons on prob- 
lems originating in the member schools. 

The third phase then has been the period 
in which these schools will actually begin to 
work to solve for themselves some of the 
problems that arise as they carry out what 
they consider the purposes of the Study. In 
this raising and facing of problems the 
schools will have the help of a Visiting 
Staff composed of the following persons: 
Mrs. H. B. Brooks, Librarian (Atlanta Uni- 
versity Laboratory School); Mr. W. H. 
Brown, Chairman Science Department 
(Atlanta University Laboratory School); 
Dr. A. Elder, Dean (North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes); Miss Ellen F. Green, 
Education Department (Fisk University) ; 
Mr. L. M. Lester, Associate Director (Negro 
Education, Georgia); Mr. L. F. Palmer, 
Principal (Huntington High School); Mr. 
D, A. Wilkerson (Howard University); Mr. 
Robert Wunch, Rector (Black Mountain 
College); Mr. W. A. Robinson, Director 
Secondary School Study (Atlanta Univer- 
sity). 

The Study has been assured for three 
years with provision for conferences, work- 
shops and a Visiting Staff of experienced 
workers,” 


A progress report of the Survey of 
Negro Higher Education recently in- 
dicated that the survey will consider 
two major areas of investigation of 
Negro higher education: (1) the So- 
cial and Economic Setting of Higher 
Education for Negroes, and (2) the 
Nature of the Educational Services 
Now Being Rendered. The first area 
includes two major studies: (a) The 
Background of American Race Rela- 
tions and (b) Social and Economic 
Factors Affecting the American Negro. 
Supplementary studies in this phase 
of the investigation include spot maps 
by county and state of secondary 
schools and higher institutions for Ne- 
groes, and an analysis of the origin 
of the present enrollees in Negro col- 
leges and universities. 

The second area of the survey will 
be comprised of twelve major and 
minor studies which will identify the 
specific educational services now being 
rendered by Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. Specifically, the studies re- 
late to (1) The Educational Program 
of the College for Negroes; (2) The 
Negro College Student—his ability, 
achievement, economic status, educa- 
tional background and occupational 
plans; (3) The Availability of Cur- 
riculums; (4) The College Plans of 
High School Seniors; (5) The Higher 
Education of Negroes in Northern 
Universities; (6) Cost of Maintenance 
of Satisfactory Colleges and Univer- 
sities of Various Types; (7) The 
Availability of Library Service; (8) 
Health Status and Trends; (9) Adult 
Education Practices; (10) Enroll- 
ments in Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities Since 1910; (11) Income and 
Expenditures in Negro Colleges and 
Universities Since 1910; and (12) 
Availability of Student Aid in Negro 
Colleges and Universities. 

The interpretation of the data from 
the twelve studies in process will be in 
the light of three basic assumptions: 


1. That education is essentially a state 
and local function—no conception of a 
Federally managed system is tenable, 
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2. That equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all is inherent in the demo- 
cratic way of life, and 

3. That higher education must be or- 
ganized for a developing not a static 
society. 


The survey is being directed by 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion and Ambrose Caliver, Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Negroes. 
Specialists employed on the survey are 
Martin D. Jenkins, Senior Specialist 
in Higher Education; Ina C. Brown, 
Associate Specialist in Social Studies; 
and T. Edward Davis, Junior Special- 
ist in Higher Education. This staff is 
supplemented by additional personnel 
for various phases of the survey. 


HE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 

TION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGE WoMEN was held in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, March 22 and 
23, 1940. The theme of the Convention 
was “Enlarging Our Sphere of Influ- 
ence.” A feature of the Convention 
was an address by Dr. Rayford Logan, 
Professor of History, Howard Univer- 
sity on “The Fourth Crusade.” 

The purposes of the Association are: 

I. A. To unite in one organization 
all our college women for mutual 
benefit and for united effort in bene- 
fiting our several communities. 

B. To promote friendliness among 
our college women. 

II. To raise educational standards 
in colleges and to improve educational 
conditions among our people. 

III. To promote scholarship—un- 
dergraduate and graduate. 

IV. To bring together college wom- 
en of the two races in the United 
States for conference in the interest 
of better understanding and better 
conditions of contact between them. 

The national officers of the National 
Association of College Women for the 
current year include Hilda Evans, 
president (Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Alabama) ; Mae T. Wright, vice- 
president (Baltimore, Maryland) ; 
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Esther Popel Shaw, corresponding sec- 
retary (Washington, D.C.); Alice G. 
Taylor, recording secretary (Balti- 
more, Maryland); Mary T. Sumner, 
circulation secretary (Washington, 
D.C.); and Jimmie B. Middleton, 
treasurer (Washington, D.C.). Sec- 
tional directors are Helen Work 
(Nashville, Tennessee); Amanda E. 
Peele (Hampton Institute, Virginia) ; 
Pansy Borders (Newark, New Jer- 
sey); and Jessie G. Harris (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio). 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF SOcIAL ScrI- 
ENCE TEACHERS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
was held in Washington, D.C., at 
Miner Teachers College and Howard 
University on April 13, 1940. Papers 
presented included “The Freedom of 
Teaching,” by Mr. William Brewer 
(Miner Teachers College) ; “How So- 
cial Sciences May Aid in the Building 
of a New Social Order,” by Dr. Clyde 
Minor (Lincoln University) ; “Recent 
Books and Articles Concerning the 
Negro” by Mrs. Dorothy B. Porter 
(Howard University); “Library Fac- 
ilities for Research in Negro Col- 
leges” by Dr. L. D. Reddick (Schom- 
burg Collection, New York Public 
Library); “The Survey of the Con- 
temporary Southern Press on Negro 
Suffrage” by Dr. Rayford W. Logan 
(Howard University); and “Courses 
Concerning the Negro in Negro Col- 
leges” by Prof. John H. Franklin (St. 
Augustine College). Discussions fol- 
lowed each presentation. The 1941 
meeting will be held at Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS OFFI- 

CERS IN SCHOOLS FoR NEGROES held 
its second annual meeting at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, March 28-30, 
1940. The purpose of the association 
according to the Secretary, V. D. 
Johnston, Treasurer (Howard Univer- 
sity) is 

“to secure closer association person- 
ally, and for our institutions, for dis- 
cussion of mutual problems and to 
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secure the advancement of profes- 
sional standards among those respon- 
sible for the business administration 
of the institutions that serve Negroes.” 

At the Tuskegee meeting, thirty-five 
of the forty-six member institutions 
were represented. Persons were present 
from schools located in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The third annual meeting will be 
held at Bluefield State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bluefield, West Virginia, May 
8, 9, and 10, 1941. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 

ENGLISH IN NEGRO COLLEGES met 
at Talladega College, Talladega, Ala- 
bama, March 29-30, 1940. Papers pre- 
sented included “The Poetic Philoso- 
phy of Countee Cullen” by Beltram 
L. Woodruff (Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity); “Teaching Contemporary 
Literature” by Miss Margaret L. 
Montgomery (Talladega College); 
“Social Aspects of the Survey Course,” 
by Dean John W. Parker (A. M. and 
N. College, Arkansas) ; and “The Fin- 
ished Product of the English Depart- 
ment” by Mrs. Stella B. Brookes 
(Clark University). The officers of the 
Association for the current year are 
B. L. Woodruff, president (Johnson C. 
Smith University); Miss Martha J. 


Gibson, vice-president (Talladega 
College); Miss Emma C. W. Gray, 


secretary (Paine College) ; and Henry 
D. Jerkins, corresponding secretary 
hv and T. College of North Caro- 
ina). 


T= SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
* Dramatic AND SPEECH Arts held 
its fifth annual meeting at Tennessee 
A. and T. State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, April 25-27, 1940. The offi- 
cers for 1940-41 are president, S. Ran- 
dolph Edmonds (Dillard University) ; 
vice-president, M. B. Tolson (Wiley 
College); secretary, Miss Lillian 
Voorhees (Talladega College); and 


treasurer, Mrs. Grace Sherman (Texas 
College). A feature of the meeting was 
the play festival. The 1941 meeting 
will be held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 


HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONFER- 

ENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF NEGRO 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, was held in 
Chicago, Illinois, on November 12-14, 
1940, at the Metropolitan Community 
Center. “Allying Education and Busi- 
ness for Greater Economic Progress 
and More Efficient Service” was the 
general theme that permeated all dis- 
cussions. There were included among 
the presentations of papers at the Con- 
ference: “Statistics on Negro Onerated 
Business Enterprises,’ by Emmer 
Martin Lancaster, Adviser on Negro 
Affairs, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; “Social and Economic Prob- 
lems of the Negro in Business,” by 
A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League; “Integra- 
tion of Negroes into the General Busi- 
ness,” by James A. Jackson of the 
Esso Marketers; “Women in_ the 
World of Business,” by Mrs. Lillian 
S. Hunter of the Amsterdam News; 
“Training in Retail Merchandising,” 
by Dick Jones; “The Place of Secre- 
tarial Training in Business Educa- 
tion,” by Mrs. Hattie E. Hale of 
Tennessee A. and I. State College; 
“Good Manners as a Business Asset,” 
by Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, of 
Palmer Memorial Institute; ‘“Evalua- 
tion of the College Product by the 
Business Man,” by C. C. Spaulding, 
of the North Carolina Mutual Insur- 
ance Company; “Training for Public 
Relations and Promotional Activities,” 
by Claude A. Barnett, of the Asso- 
ciated Negro Press; ‘Personnel Prob- 
lems of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion,” by Giles A. Hubert, of the Farm 
Security Administration; “Consumer 
Education and Purchasing Power,” by 
Booker T. McGraw, of Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Missouri) ; “The Democratic 
Ideal and the Negro,” by Rayford W. 
Logan, of Howard University; and 
“Education and National Defense,” 
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by Robert C. Weaver, of the National 
Defense Council. 

Another feature of the Conference 
was a panel discussion of “How the 
Business Man and the Educator may 
Cooperate for Greater Efficiency in 
Management and Service in Our Busi- 
ness Enterprises,” under the Chair- 
manship of Felton G. Clark, of South- 
ern University. 

The officers of the Conference were 
William H. Bell, president (Missis- 
sippi) ; Felton G. Clark, vice-president 
(Louisiana); R. B. Atwood, secretary 
(Kentucky); and John M. Gandy, 
treasurer (Virginia). 


HE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
held its seventh annual meeting at the 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, 
Alabama, on December 5 and 6, 1940. 
The meeting of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions of the Association 
heard papers on “The Alumni Pro- 
gram” by O. L. Kidd (Florida A. & 
M. College, Tallahassee, Florida) ; 
“Budgetary Procedure” by T. E. Mc- 
Kinney (Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, North Carolina); “The 
Rank, Tenure, and Retirement in Ne- 
gro Colleges” by Charles H. Thomp- 
son (Howard University, Washington, 
D.C.) ; and “Some Fundamental Prob- 
lems Affecting the Higher Education 
of Negroes as Gleaned from Reports 
Submitted to the office of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools” by J. Henry Highsmith 
(Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools). The Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the Associ- 
ation adopted as its session’s theme, 
“The Needs of the Negro Secondary 
Schoo] Pupil.” Three presentations 
were given on this topic: “A Rural 
Negro Situation” by G. H. White of 
Allen-White School  (Whitesville, 


Tennessee); “A Small Town Negro 
Situation” by G. L. Porter of Lincoln 
High School (Tallahassee, Florida) ; 
and “An Urban Negro Situation” by 
Winston Douglas of Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School 


(Norfolk, Vir- 
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ginia). Other features of the meeting 
were a report on the American Youth 
Commission Study by Allison Davis 
(American Council on Education), 
and an address, “The Negro’s Stake in 
the Present World Crisis” by Ralph 
Bunche (Howard University, Staff 
Member of the Carnegie Study, “The 
Negro in America”). 


HE INAUGURATION OF Dr. MALCOLM 

S. MacLEan AS THE SIXTH PREs- 
IDENT OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE AND A 
CONFERENCE ON THE PARTICIPATION OF 
THE NEGRO IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 0c- 
curred at Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
on November 25 and 26, 1940. The 
conference followed the inaugural 
ceremonies. In addition to the general 
meetings, there were sectional meet- 
ings relating to agriculture; business; 
home and family life, and consumer 
education; housing; industry and la- 
bor; military and naval defense; mo- 
rale and mental hygiene; press; public 
health and recreation; religion; and 
youth and education. Each sectional 
meeting featured introductory speeches, 
and discussions of the special group 
problems. A series of specialized ex- 
hibits dealing with the various sec- 
tions of the Conference were on dis- 
play on the Hampton campus. Repre- 
sentatives from the leading American 
colleges and universities and _ the 
American Council on Education, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, the General 
Education Board, and the Southern 
Education Foundation were in attend- 
ance. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

DEANS OF WOMEN AND ADVISERS TO 
Giris In Necro ScHoo.s held its elev- 
enth session April 5 and 6, 1940, at 
State College, Orangeburg, South Car- 
olina. The theme of the meeting was, 
“Building an Effective Personnel 
Guidance Program.” 

The forty-three deans who gathered 
there under the leadership of Dean 
Hilda A. Davis of Talladega College, 
Talladega, Alabama, realizing that 
many problems face them on their dif- 
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ferent campuses, discussed, with grow- 
ing interest, such topics as the follow- 
ing: (1) The great need for the per- 
sonnel point of view of the administra- 
tive officers, deans, teachers, and per- 
sonnel workers; (2) a development of 
student-faculty relationships that are 
democratic, traditionally conservative, 
fair-minded, cordial, but never famil- 
iar; (3) a need for a more thoroughly 
planned social program that is spon- 
sored by individuals of wide and var- 
ied social experiences on accepted 
social standards; (4) the organization 
of the personnel office to meet stand- 
ards to include definite procedures in 
elevating the status of workers such as 
hostesses and house directors; (5) the 
personnel guidance program planned 
to include definite campus-community 
activities; (6) the program to main- 
tain the proper balance between stud- 
ies, work, and recreation. 

Dean Davis, who has given ines- 
timable service to the organization as 
president since the death of its organ- 
izer, Dean Lucy D. Slowe, was suc- 
ceeded to office by Dean Ina A. Bolton 
of Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

The next session will be held at 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 10 and 11, with Dean Mayme 
U. Foster entertaining hostess. The 
theme will be, “The Program for 
Women in the Present National Cri- 


aoe 
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" ELEVENTH ANNUAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE EDv- 
CATION OF NEGROES IN Texas Was 
Hep aT Prairie View State NoRMAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE on March 8, 
1940. The topic for the Conference was 
“Crime and Delinquency of Texas 
Negro Youth Growing out of the Pres- 
ent Economic and Social Changes.” 
According to Professor D. B. Taylor 
of the Texas Department of Educa- 
tion, the purpose of the Conference 
was to present to educators of Texas 
data concerning more vital problems 
growing out of Negro life; the infor- 
mation for this conference was secured 
from physicians, teachers, the state 
penal system, high school pupils, pro- 
bation officers, and county court rec- 
ords; the ultimate aim of the Confer- 
ence was to provide for some plan of 
social action leading to the solution 
of the problems. 


Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H, WASHINGTON 


Rural Education “Marches On” 


N Ocrosper 15, 1940, BrLMont 
Far.ey issued another of his help- 
ful newsletters from NEA headquar- 
ters. These letters are issued period- 
ically to leaders in rural education 
and to others interested in rural life. 


HE RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE Na- 

TIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
has recently issued (September 1940) 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 
entitled “Progress in Rural Educa- 
tion.” This study is concerned with 
recent trends in rural education, and 


seeks to answer such questions as: 
How have rural schools fared during 
the ten depression years just passed? 
In what areas has progress been 
checked or thwarted entirely? Do 
some areas reflect actual or impend- 
ing retrogression? What phases of the 
program have shown commendable 
improvement? What next steps are 
suggested in rural education in the 
light of prevailing trends? 

The basic data summarized in this 
bulletin were obtained through a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to all county su- 
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perintendents of schools and to the 
corresponding official in towns, unions, 
parishes, and other rural districts. Re- 
plies from these sources represent ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of all such 
districts. Supplementary facts and re- 
lated information were drawn from 
other sources, usually from current 
publications but occasionally from un- 
published data. Many tables and fig- 
ures assist the reader to grasp content 
organized under the following cap- 
tions: 
Foreword 
I. Introduction 
II. The Problem of Rural Educa- 
tion 
III. Major Trends in Rural Educa- 
tion, 1930 to 1940 
IV. Specific Examples of Strength 
and Weakness in Rural Prob- 
lems 
V. Next Steps in Rural Education 
A Checklist on Rural Schools 
“This bulletin,” writes Williard E. 
Givens (in the Foreword), “should 
prove helpful to anyone responsible 
for leadership in rural education, par- 
ticularly to rural superintendents, su- 
pervisors, teachers, and members of 
boards of education. It is appropriate 
for study in teachers college classes, 
not only by those who are preparing 
to work in rural schools but also by 
urban teachers who need acquaintance 
with professional problems that lie be- 
yond the corporate limits of their re- 
spective communities. This bulletin 
will achieve its purpose only to the ex- 
tent that each reader strives, to the 
utmost limits of his opportunities and 
responsibilities, to translate it into 
vigorous action on behalf of rural 
schools.” 


r THE ApriL 1940 IssuE, THIS SEC- 
TION REPORTED UPON THE THEN 
YEAR-OLD “COMMITTEE ON RuRAL Epu- 
CATION.” This Committee, under date 
of June 15, 1940, has issued its First 
Annual Report. Through the courtesy 
of Miss Iman E. Schatzmann (Execu- 
tive Secretary), we are able to ac- 
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quaint our readers with this report in 
its entirety: 


THE ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION 


The history of The Committee on Rural 
Education is closely associated with two 
important agencies interested in the im- 
provement of rural life: the Farm Founda- 
tion of Chicago and the American Country 
Life Association of New York. Recognizing 
the importance of rural education in build- 
ing a higher type of civilization, the Farm 
Foundation, under the directorship of Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, encouraged a study of 
practices in rural education with the purpose 
of determining the underlying problems and 
of examining the most outstanding experi- 
ments carried on in this field. 

On the basis of the findings obtained, the 
Farm Foundation saw a definite need for 
establishing an organization which would 
give its undivided attention to the improve- 
ment of rural education, an organization 
that would work closely with all agencies 
interested in rural progress and the better- 
ment of rural-urban relationships. 

Due to the fact that the American Coun- 
try Life Association, in existence since 1919, 
had always shown keen interest in the 
cultural and social growth of rural youth 
and adults, the Farm Foundation invited 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Country Life Association to organize a 
Committee on Rural Education. At a meet- 
ing held in Detroit, Michigan, in December, 
1938, the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association accepted the 
proposal made by the Farm Foundation 
and appointed The Committee on Rural 
Education. 

The nine members who constitute the 
Committee were chosen on the basis of their 
experience, their intimate knowledge of rural 
life and their first-hand acquaintance with 
rural educational practices and problems. 

At the first meeting of The Committee 
on Rural Education, held in Chicago on 
March 3, 1939, the Committee formulated 
its own constitution and by-laws. While 
affiliated with the American Country Life 
Association, the Committee functions as an 
autonomous organization, financed by a 
yearly grant made by the Farm Foundation 
and such additional funds as may be secured 
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from other sources. Meetings of the Com- 
mittee are held approximately four times a 
year. 

THE PURPOSES AND POLICIES 


The Committee on Rural Education was 
established to consider all possible ways and 
means of improving country life through 
strengthening the forces of rural education. 
Its policy is to view this problem in its en- 
tirety and to make the attack on a co- 
ordinated and cooperative basis. 

Since its organization the members of 
The Committee on Rural Education have 
tried to assume such leadership in the field 
of rural education as would justify not only 
their personal membership but the very ex- 
istence of the Committee itself. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Through the combined efforts of the 
members of The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation and as a result of their progressive, 
and, in many instances, aggressive group- 
thinking, several steps have been taken with 
the definite hope of rendering rural educa- 
tion more efficient. For the present this 
effort is being concentrated particularly 
within the seventeen states of the Missis- 
sippi Valley area, where approximately 
91,000 of America’s 132,000 one-teacher 
schools are located and operating. 

It is the general belief of The Committee 
on Rural Education that its statement of 
policies should be translated into action. In 
pursuance of this objective, it has been in- 
strumental in stimulating the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Illinois to organize an 
Illinois Rural Education Committee. This 
Committee began to function on May 20, 
1939, and has initiated a program for rural 
school improvement. The Illinois Rural Edu- 
cation Committee has twenty-nine members 
representing the following organizations: the 
State Department of Education; County 
Superintendents of Schools; the University 
of Illinois; Rural Departments of Teachers 
Colleges; Rural School Board Directors; the 
Illinois Agricultural Association; the Illinois 
Education Association; Prairie Farmer; 
Parent-Teachers Association; Home Bureau 
Federation; State Library Service; School 
Principals and Rural School Teachers. 

It is the intention of The Committee on 


Rural Education to encourage the organiza- 
tion of similar committees in other states. 
Furthermore, The Committee on Rural 
Education assisted in enlisting the interest 
of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
financed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, in the complex and much-neglected 
problem of rural teacher education. 

The Committee on Rural Education is 
fully cognizant of the fact that the problems 
of rural education are many and vary with 
the different regions of the country. During 
the course of the meetings, the main prob- 
lems were grouped in the following way: 

1. Improved Personnel, involving the en- 
couragement of abler people to enter 
the field, more adequate pre-service 
and in-service education and more per- 
manent tenure. 

2. An Enriched Curriculum, which is ar- 
ticulated with the rural environment, 
and geared to a changing culture. 

3. Reorganization of Administrative Units 
to achieve greater economy in organiza- 
tion and a more adequate and equitable 
property base for taxation. 

4. Equalization of School Support 
through Federal and State Aid. 

5. Education of the Adult Population to 
an understanding of rural community 
problems particularly with reference to 
the place and function of educational 
agencies. 

Although interested in all of these major 
problems, the Committee, for reasons of 
practical consideration, decided not to con- 
sider more than one or two at this time. 

In the light of the statement of purpose 
for which The Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion was created—namely the cultural en- 
richment of rural life through the improve- 
ment of rural schools and community ac- 
tivities—and in view of the work which is 
already being done by other agencies on 
rural educational problems, The Committee 
on Rural Education agreed to devote its 
chief energies for the present to the solu- 
tion of two major problems. 

a. The growth and development of rural 
children and youth—physical, cultural 
and spiritual—as achieved through 
school curriculum, techniques of teach- 
ing, and out-of-school experiences. 

b. The promotion of better understand- 
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ing on the part of rural adult popula- 
tion of the difficulties confronting the 
rural schools, and of ways and means 
by which these difficulties may be 
overcome. 

The members of The Committee on Rural 
Education further agreed to act in ad- 
visory capacity whenever a specific occasion 
would justify such services, and to keep in 
close touch with the various rural education 
experts and their respective work, in order 
to remain informed as to the most recent 
developments and trends. Through the co- 
ordination of efforts and the pooling of 
knowledge worth while progress ought soon 
to become evident throughout the nation. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Anyone confronted with the difficult task 
of translating the findings of previous re- 
search and studies into actual practices in 
schools, homes and communities will en- 
counter many problems. To help overcome 
these problems through a program of im- 
plementation is one of the challenging 
tasks of the Committee. 

The Committee on Rura) Education, be- 
fore approving a submitted project, investi- 
gates thoroughly the situation in order to 
make sure that the project conforms to the 
genera] purposes of the Committee. It 
studies the needs and merits of each project, 
its objectives, the evidence of local support, 
the methods of procedure and of measuring 
results, the question of personnel, of co- 
operating agencies and of the continuation 
of the project after The Committee on 
Rural Education has withdrawn its assist- 
ance, 

It is thought desirable that each project 
be supported by the State Department of 
Education or a state-wide committee on 
rural education, so that the results derived 
from the new undertaking may have imme- 
diate and far-reaching influence within the 
state. 

Although many projects have been sub- 
mitted so far, the Committee is sponsoring 
only three. These projects are intended 
to introduce more purposeful activities and 
methods of teaching in the rural elementary 
schools, the small rural high schools and in 
the in-service training of rural teachers by 
the teachers colleges. 
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A. The McDonough County Rural 
School Supervisory Project 

This project in rural school supervision 
is the joint responsibility of the superin- 
tendent of schools of McDonough County, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College at 
Macomb, Illinois, and The Committee on 
Rural Education in Chicago. 

The State of Illinois is confronted with 
one of the most difficult administrative set- 
ups of the small rural schools in the na- 
tion. There are 9,925 one-teacher schools in 
Illinois which receive practically no super- 
vision except such as the county superin- 
tendent, who is elected largely on a politi- 
cal basis and not on professional qualifica- 
tions, can give. 

As a general rule the county superin- 
tendents are so overburdened with purely 
administrative duties that they can devote 
but a small proportion of their time to 
rural school supervision. Furthermore the 
Illinois State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has no rural department, which means 
that the nine state inspectors have to visit 
the 9,925 one-teacher schools (located in 
102 counties) in addition to the village, 
town and consolidated schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary. For this reason The 
Committee on Rural Education welcomed 
a project for rural school supervision in 
Illinois. 

The objective of this project is to intro- 
duce new and adequate types of rural school 
supervision whereby definite teacher, school 
and community improvements based on in- 
creased child study and development will 
be realized. This is to be accomplished 
through the cooperative endeavor of all 
organizations, groups and individuals within 
the county. It is hoped that through this 
experiment the methods of rural school su- 
pervision will be perfected, gradually be- 
come general and ultimately be supported 
entirely by public funds. 

A McDonough County Rural School Su- 
pervisory Project Committee known as the 
Local Project Committee was organized to 
insure the good functioning of the project. 
This Committee has eleven members, five 
of whom constitute an Executive Commit- 
tee, The Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction, the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools, the Western Illinois 
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State Teachers College, the Farm Bureau, 
the Home Bureau and the rural teachers 
are all represented on the Local Project 
Committee, which has drawn up its own 
program of action. 

In case this work develops satisfactorily 
The Committee on Rural Education antici- 
pates a five-year program to which it plans 
to make financial contributions. 


B. The Rural Community High 
Schools Project 

The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Wisconsin appointed in 1935 a 
Committee on Small High Schools. This 
Committee was made up of various faculty 
members of the University of Wisconsin 
and of the State Teachers Colleges who 
served without compensation. Their travel- 
ing expenses were paid by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, which in 1938 
published the findings of the Committee in 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 1, Vol. 2, entitled 
“A Study of Small High Schools in Wis- 
consin.” 

Due to the financial curtailment of public 
funds the Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction is no longer in a position 
to support this study and therefore the 
Committee on Rural Community High 
Schools (the name under which the former 
committee is known today) has been se- 
verely handicapped in carrying forward its 
work, For this reason it applied to The 
Committee on Rural Education for a grant. 

In response to suggestions made by our 
Committee, the Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools has recently enlarged 
its membership so as to include representa- 
tives of various organizations as well as 
principals and teachers of high schools. The 
reorganized Committee on Rural Commu- 
nity High Schools has an Executive Com- 
mittee of ten members, and a School Ad- 
visory Committee of thirty-seven members. 

The work of these committees is centered 
about the rural high school and its com- 
munity relations and services. The one- 
teacher school, the state graded school and 
the village elementary school are included 
in the study since education in the rural 
community must be treated as a unit and 
developed accordingly. It is the belief of the 
Committee that the success of either high 


schools or elementary schools is dependent 
upon their successful articulation with the 
educational needs of the community. 

It is estimated that in Wisconsin ap- 
proximately 70 to 75 per cent of the youth 
enter high school. Yet in breaking down this 
enrollment figure one discovers that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the city youth 
and 45 per cent of the farm youth enter high 
school. Since rural youth will largely account 
for future increases in high school enroll- 
ment it is essential that the educational 
opportunities offered them be suited to 
the sort of lives they are likely to lead 
later on. 

It is the intention of the Committee on 
Rural Community High Schools to work 
with a total of seven cooperating com- 
munities in which the superintendents, the 
school boards, the principals, the teachers, 
the students and the parents have indicated 
their willingness to collaborate in this study 
of reorganization. Rural high schools of 
various sizes were chosen. 

The Committee on Rural Education, al- 
though much interested in this project, has 
not completed its investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of this study. 


C. Field Service Project for the Instruc- 
tional and Cultural Improvement of 
Rural Teachers in Service 

In its endeavor to be of service to rural 
teachers, The Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion was impressed by the fact that the ma- 
jority of the State Teachers Colleges seemed 
to consider it below their dignity to pay 
much attention to rural teachers and their 
complex tasks. 

The members of the Committee were 
agreed that a definite need existed for a 
field-service course designed for the instruc- 
tional improvement and cultural growth 
of rural teachers in service. This need has 
been found manifest throughout rural 
America, but particularly so in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley where few state laws protect 
the rural schools from being invaded by 
high-school, or even college graduates, 
whose only qualification to teach in rural 
schools is the ability to pass the State 
Board examination. 

The Committee on Rural Education de- 
cided, therefore, to prepare a tentative out- 
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line for a field-service course in rural edu- 
cation in an attempt to show the type of 
project in which the Committee is inter- 
ested. 

This project aims at: (1) assisting rural 
teachers in service to be of greater help 
to their pupils and communities through 
perfecting and broadening the rural school 
curriculum and in so doing raise the teach- 
ers’ own standards and promote their pres- 
tige; (2) establishing a more definite tie-up 
between rural school patrons, rural teachers 
and the office of the county superintendents 
of schools; (3) building up closer relation- 
ships between the rural schools within the 
service area of a teachers college and the 
various faculty members of the teachers 
college. 

It is hoped that this field-service course 
for rural teachers at work will be developed 
on the basic educational, social and economic 
needs of the respective areas by the person 
in charge of the course in conjunction with 
the rural teachers themselves, the county 
superintendents and the teachers colleges. 

The program is to be carefully planned 
for three or four consecutive years, and 
the teachers college or university should be 
willing to organize summer-school courses 
which would complement the field-service 
course in order to permit the rural teachers 
enrolled to complete in a meaningful way 
their cycle of studies in rural education and 
community problems. The field-service in- 
structor might well be asked to participate 
in the summer-school course on the college 
or university campus. 

This field-service course for rural teach- 
ers should be an integral part of the edu- 
cational program of any teachers college. 
The faculty members of the teachers col- 
leges or universities (professors in sociology, 
economics, psychology, child development, 
art, music, physical education, agriculture, 
home economics, etc.) should be invited to 
visit the rural schools and to participate, if 
necessary, as consultants or lecturers in the 
field-service course. The county superin- 
tendents should encourage new teachers and 
those with little training to take the course. 
This practical field-service course in rural 
education will be open to all rural teachers, 
but students wishing to take the course for 
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credit (granted by a college or university) 
will be given preference. 

After one year of experimentation in this 
new field with one teachers college, The 
Committee on Rural Education hopes to 
invite four or five teachers colleges located 
within the same region to try out this field- 
service course on a regional basis. 

If the Committee is successful in secur- 
ing the cooperation of four or five teachers 
colleges in one region, it could then arrange 
for a preliminary regional planning confer- 
ence on rural-teacher education, during 
which the heads of these teachers colleges, 
the future instructors, the rural teachers, 
parents and at least two experts in rural- 
teacher education will discuss in detail the 
best possible procedures and various ap- 
proaches to be used in making this field- 
service course truly effective within a given 
region. 

The cost involved in this project should 
not exceed $3,600 per year and per college. 
It is suggested that the financial responsi- 
bilities be shared in the following way: 

1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 


Teachers college $1,400 $1,650 $1,900 $1,900 
Tuition fees paid 


by teachers .. 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 
The Committee 
on Rural Edu- 
GONE sg acssciea.ais 1000 750 500 4500 


PARTICIPATION IN RuRAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


In accordance with its fundamental policy 
of making a little money go a long way 
The Committee on Rural Education decided 
to contribute financially to rural education 
conferences on very special occasions. 

In order to enrich the program of the 
First Midwest Rural Life and Education 
Conference, held under the auspices of the 
Rural Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, at Kirksville, Missouri, 
last March, the Committee arranged to pay 
the traveling expenses of three rural-educa- 
tion experts who had definite contributions 
to make to the rural teachers attending this 
conference. 

The American Country Life Association 
has invited The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation to participate actively in the Twenty- 
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third Annual Meeting of the American 
Country Life Association to be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, on 
November 6 to 9, 1940. The Committee was 
asked to help organize the program for the 
Rural Education Day. 

It is the Committee’s intention to invite 
in addition to rural education experts some 
rural teachers, art and music supervisors, 
county superintendents, and school patrons 
to give short talks on significant develop- 
ments in community and school relation- 
ships such as are now being carried on in 
Indiana and elsewhere. 

In response to the Committee’s activities 
the Progressive Education Association is 
also paying increased attention to the prob- 
lems of rural education. Furthermore the 
Progressive Education Association is con- 
ducting summer-school workshops for ele- 
mentary teachers. One of these, located in 
the northwest, is geared to the needs of 
rural teachers. This Association has re- 
quested that The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation provide some tuition scholarships for 
rural teachers attending their summer 
schools. 

In addition to active collaboration with 
the aforesaid organizations, the Executive 
Secretary frequently addresses various state, 
county or local rural teachers associations, 
as well as meetings of rural-school boards, 
groups of parents, or students interested in 
rural education. 

INQUIRIES 

For the purpose of enlisting interest in 
rural education in general, or for drawing 
attention to some particular problem, The 
Committee on Rural Education conducts, 
from time to time, special inquiries by 
means of questionnaires. These inquiries, it 
was found, are very helpful in as much as 
they throw light on the attitudes and ideas 
of teachers, supervisors, faculty members of 
teachers colleges, members of State De- 
partments of Public Instruction and others. 
In accordance with the information re- 
ceived The Committee on Rural Education 
determines what steps must be taken next 
in order to bring about the necessary changes 
or help. 

The inquiries that have been made thus 
far had to do with: 


I. The desirability of starting a maga- 
zine designed to serve the needs of 
teachers of country children. 

II. The question of special courses of- 
fered by teachers colleges and uni- 
versities in the Middle West for the 
pre-service and in-service education 
of rural teachers. 

III. The discovery of outstanding rural 
elementary and high schools within 
the United States. 

There are many other inquiries which 
probably should be made concerning vital 
questions pertaining to rural education; 
however, the main purpose of The Com- 
mittee on Rural Education is not to raise 
questions but to help answer them. 


Fretp Trips 


It is perfectly evident that no one can 
become thoroughly acquainted with rural 
education while sitting within the four 
walls of an office. The Executive Secretary 
of The Committee on Rural Education 
spends about three-fourths of the time out 
in the field visiting state departments of 
education, state teachers colleges, normal 
schools, universities, county superintendents 
of schools, school-board directors, and last 
but not least, rural teachers, their pupils and 
their schools. 

Information gleaned from these field 
trips reveals that: 

There are state departments of public in- 
struction which have excellent equalization 
funds and a strong rural department which 
functions for the benefit of our farm chil- 
dren; 

There are state teachers colleges which 
offer a compulsory four-year integrated pro- 
gram of education for all prospective ele- 
mentary teachers, both rural and urban, in 
order that all students may enjoy equal pres- 
tige, experiences and advantages. With this 
purpose in view, all students do six weeks 
of practice teaching in one rural and one 
urban elementary school; 

There are universities which are delib- 
erately inaugurating new courses in child 
development for rural teachers, and are 
offering them practical extension courses 
during the winter; 

There are school-board directors who are 
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anxious to secure for their children the best 
education that can be had, and who are 
willing to pay out of their own pockets for 
music, art, and physical-education instruc- 
tors; 

There are county superintendents who 
hold a master’s degree in education and who 
succeed in raising their rural teachers’ stand- 
ards, qualifications and salaries; county su- 
perintendents who have remarkable library 
and health services for the rural children 
of their schools; 

There are rural teachers who are cognizant 
of the true objectives of rural education 
and teach accordingly, with joy and devo- 
tion, much to the benefit of their pupils and 
their respective communities; 

There are rural children whose bright eyes 
and cooperative behavior give promise of 
success and great services to mankind; 

There are rural schools which in physical 
set-up, beauty and equipment can vie with 
any exclusive up-to-date private school. 

Unfortunately all the above-mentioned 
examples are exceptional. The Committee on 
Rural Education hopes to bring these out- 
standing examples to the attention of those 
educational leaders and persons who are 
conscious of the present shortcomings in 
rural education and who wish to do their 
part in making these exceptional cases the 
general rule. 


FINAL OBJECTIVES 


The Committee on Rural Education has 
no axe of its own to grind, a fact which 


places the Committee in a strong position 
among other national organizations. It real- 
izes that a tremendous amount of work 
needs to be done if rural education is to 
outgrow its state of adolescence. The Com- 
mittee realizes further that there are all 
too few people adequately trained and will- 
ing to do an expert piece of work in this 
field. 

Although the Committee has clearly de- 
fined its purposes and policies, it is un- 
willing to make any move in the dark, and 
for this reason it plans to arrange, from time 
to time, small round table conferences of 
key persons in the field of rural education 
and invite them to submit ideas for new and 
forward-looking programs of action. It is 
the hope of the Committee that these con- 
ferences will shed light on unexplored fields 
in which its members may prove particularly 
helpful. The Committee may also call upon 
special rural education experts on sabbatical 
leave to investigate given crucial problems 
in certain areas. 

This report is intended to show that 
there is ample space and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for those who want to set the house 
of rural education in order. It takes not 
only courage and enthusiasm, but faith and 
perseverance to do so. However, there are 
many hopeful signs throughout the nation, 
which indicate that rural education can be 
improved, and that with justice, equity and 
good will in control, progress can be 
achieved. 
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Section C: The Vocational Guidance and 
Education of Negroes: 


The Training and Employment of Negroes in National Defense Industries 


DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS FROM THE FED- 
+ ERAL TREASURY are being poured 
into industries “essential to national 
defense” and into the training of 
skilled workers for such industries. 
Several writers‘ have already raised 





an, for example: Charles H. Thompson, 
The American Negro and the National De- 


the question: What does this program 
mean for the Negro? It is the general 
purpose of this article further to elab- 
orate that query, and especially to in- 
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terpret its crucial significance for the 
Negro during this particular period of 
American history. More specifically, 
critical analysis is here made of the 
implications for Negroes of the en- 
tirely new orientation which “national 
defense” has given to American eco- 
nomic life, the status and prospects of 
Negroes in the defense-industry train- 
ing and production programs, and the 
possibilities of doing something about 
it. 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW 
War Economy 


Vocational training for and employ- 
ment in the national defense industries 
represent much more than “another” 
set of American educational and oc- 
cupational opportunities to which the 
Negro will be granted or denied access. 
They constitute, rather, a truly critical 
development which, more than any 
other in recent years, may be expected 
decisively to raise or decisively to 
lower the prevailing status of Negroes 
in the economic, political and social 
life of the nation. Fully to appreciate 
the crucial significance of this pro- 
gram for the Negro, one must inter- 
pret it in terms of its immediate his- 
torical setting and the present com- 
plex of international events. 

The past decade witnessed the col- 
lapse of “the American way” of 
economic life, together with its inabil- 
ity to “recover.” Continuously, from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 workers have 
been involuntarily unemployed. It is 
estimated that, even today, the num- 
ber of unemployed approximates 
9,000,000. Whatever convictions one 
may hold as to basic causes and cures, 
this fact is patently true: Private 
capital has demonstrated its inability 
to provide peace-time jobs for the 
American people. Further, by virtue of 
his submerged position in the so- 
cial-economic-political structure, the 
Negro has been, and still is, dispro- 
portionately represented among the 
unemployed. He has suffered most 
from the collapse. 

There was once the hope that job- 


less Americans might be afforded con- 
structive, peace-time employment 
through the continued expansion of 
federal services to the people of the 
nation. Perhaps NYA, CCC, and 
WPA would be enlarged to encompass 
additional millions of workers. Per- 
haps the National Youth Act would 
be passed. Perhaps Congress would 
enact legislation for federal aid to 
education and for a substantial pro- 
gram of public health, thus greatly 
expanding job opportunities in the 
performance of sorely needed public 
services. Perhaps a vast public housing 
program would one day be under- 
taken, with resultant tonic effects 
upon employment in almost the en- 
tirety of private industry. These are 
illustrative of the hopes once engen- 
dered by the “New Deal.” Especially 
were they cherished by the Negro 
people, who tended to share more 
equitably in the program of public 
works than they had in private in- 
dustry. But now, this wholesome pros- 
pect is no more. The “New Deal” is 
rapidly being scuttled by its author. 
The unemployed millions can no 
longer look to their national govern- 
ment for expanding job opportunities 
in constructive programs of public 
works. With their hopes are dashed 
those of the disproportionately un- 
employed Negro people. 

Today, as a direct reaction to the 
international conflict abroad and the 
probability of American involvement 
therein, the economic life of the nation 
has been geared to preparation for 
war.? Some $16,000,000,000 are cur- 
rently being expended to this end, and 
a member of the President’s cabinet 
informs the nation: “We have only 
begun to arm.” Instead of health clin- 
ics, public schools, slum clearance, 
adult education, forest conservation, 
educational scholarships, bridges, pub- 
lic buildings, backwoods roads, and 
the like, federal expenditures are now 


* The official, and more palatable, term is 
“defense”; just as the euphemism “selective 
service” was given official preference over 
the much harsher term “conscription.” 
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being channeled into the production of 
airplanes, battleships, tanks, and mu- 
nitions, and into the training of skilled 
workers for such production.* This is 
the new program of “public works” 
alone to which the unemployed may 
now look for significantly expanding 
job opportunities. Here, likewise, is 
the immediate hope of the Negro un- 
employed. 

Thus, the current programs of in- 
dustrial training and production for 
national defense are not mere addi- 
tions to, but largely substitutions for, 
earlier federal enterprises designed to 
relieve the crisis in our capitalistic 
economy. Whatever hopes for reem- 
ployment jobless Negro workers once 
had in the “New Deal” they must now 
transfer to the new “National De- 
fense.”’ Otherwise, at least for the 
immediate future, they have no such 
hopes at all. 

This is the significant frame of ref- 
erence in which one must appraise the 
status and prospects of Negroes in the 
industrial aspects of national defense. 
It illuminates the crucial importance 
of the question: What does this pro- 
gram mean for the Negro? 


NEGROES IN DEFENSE TRAINING 


As was noted in the preceding issue 
of the JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation,* 
the third session of the 76th Con- 
gress initially authorized the expen- 
diture of $15,000,000 for “vocational 
education for defense workers.’’ More 
recently, the Supplementary Appro- 
priations Act set aside an additional 
$60,500,000 for defense training 
courses. It included the following al- 
lotments: 

$26,000,000 for the education and train- 

ing of defense workers 
8,000,000 for the purchase and rental of 
equipment 
9,000,000 for short engineering courses 
of college grade 





_ *And also, of course, though not the sub- 
ject of this discussion, into teaching Ameri- 
cans how to kill. 

Vol. 9, p. 639, October 1940. 


10,000,000 for the training of out-of- 
school youth 

7,500,000 for vocational and related in- 
struction under the National 
Youth Administration 


The “Number One” enterprise, of 
course, is represented by the 
$26,000,000 allotment for continuation 
and enlargement of the earlier pro- 
gram of training for workers in de- 
fense industries. Two types of courses 
“of less than college grade” are pro- 
vided by the Act: 

1. “Supplementary courses” to im- 
prove the knowledge and skill of 
workers already employed in 
“jobs essential to the national 
defense program”; and 

2. ‘‘Pre-employment refresher 
courses” for workers registered 
with public employment agencies, 
and “who by the training will 
become qualified for employment 
in jobs essential to the national 
defense program.” 

For the present, major emphasis is 
being placed upon the training of 
skilled workers for the following in- 
dustries deemed “essential to the na- 
tional defense’: aircraft, machine 
tools, shipbuilding, automotive, elec- 
trical, forging, boiler and heavy steel 
plate, foundry, light manufacturing, 
sheet metal, woodworking, chemicals, 
ammunition, and ordnance. It will be 
noted that most of these are industries 
which have traditionally afforded em- 
ployment to exceedingly few Negro 
skilled workers. Thus, the “supplemen- 
tary courses” could mean very little 
to the Negro. It is the “pre-employ- 
ment refresher courses” which, for 
him, are of greatest potential signifi- 
cance. 

This, then, in broad outline, is the 
program to which the predominantly 
unskilled jobless Negroes must look 
to equip them for employment in the 
expanding defense industries. What 
authorities administer this program? 
What are their avowed policies re- 
garding Negro trainees? What is the 
present status of Negroes in the pro- 
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gram? What are prospects for the 
immediate future? 

Responsibility for conduct of the 
defense training program is centered, 
by law, in the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, functioning “un- 
der the supervision and direction of 
the Federal Security Administrator.” 
The general administrative procedures 
are much the same as those followed 
with regular federal funds for voca- 
tional education.® (1) State Boards for 
Vocational education prepare and sub- 
mit to the United States Office of 
Education “state plans” for their re- 
spective programs of defense-industry 
training. (2) State Boards are in- 
structed that, in the preparation of 
such plans, “industry and labor must 
be consulted” on such questions as the 
jobs for which training is to be given, 
the number of persons to be trained, 
the character of courses and equip- 
ment to be used, “the qualifications of 
persons to be admitted to the training 
program,” the selection and qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and “placement and 
follow-up.” (3) Once a state’s plan 
has been approved by the Office of 
Education, that state is certified to 
receive federal funds for its defense 
training program. (4) Thereafter, “the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
is solely responsible for the correct 
conduct of the program.” (5) the 
trainees actually included in the pro- 
gram are selected (in about equal pro- 
portions) from the unemployed who 
are registered with local agencies of 
the Work Projects Administration and 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 

Thus, the defense training program 
is administered by precisely the same 
federal and state authorities, and, ex- 
cept for the selection of enrollees from 
registration lists of public employment. 
agencies, by quite the same procedures 
as those which, in the past, have re- 
sulted in Negroes receiving the bene- 
fits of less than one-third of their 


*That is those authorized by the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 


proportionate share of federal funds 
allocated to the southern states for 
“regular” programs of trade and in- 
dustrial education.* This fact affords 
no basis for hope that Negroes will 
participate fully in this special pro- 
gram of training for defense indus- 
tries. 

One notable feature of the defense 
training program is an avowed policy 
against racial discrimination. The 
Supplementary Appropriation Act 
states: 


No trainee under the foregoing appropri- 
ations shall be discriminated against be- 
cause of sex, race, or color; and where sepa- 
rate schools are required by law for separate 
population groups, to the extent needed for 
trainees of each such group, equitable pro- 
vision shall be made for facilities and train- 
ing of like quality.’ 


Presumably in response to this legisla- 
tive pronouncement, the Commissioner 
of Education issued a “supplemen- 
tary” statement of policy which de- 
clares: 


In the expenditure of Federal funds for vo- 
cational training for defense there should 
be no discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or color. All applicants for training, 
including minority racial groups, should be 
considered according to their ability to par- 
ticipate in a training program for national 
defense? 


These legislative and administra- 
tive pronouncements represent whole- 
some declarations of policy, the like 
of which there has never been for the 
regular federally-aided program of vo- 
cational education. Even so, several 
considerations warrant skepticism as 
to their practical value to the Negro. 

In the first place, the legislative 
clause contains an obvious “joker.” 
With reference to trainees of separate 


*See: Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Prob- 
lems of Negro Education. The Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 
—— Printing Office, 1939, p. 
97 ff. 

* Our italics. 

* Our italics. 
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population groups required by law to 
attend separate schools, the act calls 
for “equitable provisions,” not uncon- 
ditionally, but only “to the extent 
needed for trainees of each such 
group.” Thus, for Southern state 
boards for vocational education to de- 
cide that there is little or no “need” 
for Negro trainees would be entirely 
within the law. Considering their past 
practices in the administration of fed- 
eral funds for regular programs of 
vocational education, the normal ex- 
pectancy is for these state boards fully 
to avail themselves of this loop-hole 
in the law. 

Second, it will be noted that the 
Commissioner’s statement of policy is 
phrased in quite a different mood from 
that of the act itself. Whereas the law 
says there “shall” be no racial dis- 
crimination, the statement of admin- 
istrative policy says there “should” 
be no such discrimination. Thus, the 
federal authority charged with ad- 
ministration of the program changes 
what would appear to be a mandatory 
legislative pronouncement into what is 
little more than an ethical admoni- 
tion. The difference will probably not 
go unnoticed by defense-training func- 
tionaries in state and local areas. 

Third, no sanctions are provided for 
the non-discrimination clauses of 
either the act, itself, or the statement 
of administrative policy. Had Con- 
gress so desired, it could easily have 
specified that state programs of de- 
fense training include proportionate 
numbers of Negro enrollees. Further, 
even without such a specific legisla- 
tive mandate, the Office of Education 
could, by virtue of its authority to 
approve “state plans,” require as one 
condition for such approval the inclu- 
sion in those plans of definite provi- 
sions for the equitable participation 
of Negroes. In view of the fact that 
neither type of sanction is provided, 
one wonders whether these pre-elec- 
tion legislative and administrative 
declarations of “policy” were really 
intended to be enforced. 

Finally, as is traditional in the con- 


duct of public education throughout 
most of the nation, Negro citizens will 
have little or no part in shaping state 
and local defense-training policies. 
There are no Negroes on state boards 
for vocational education, and appar- 
ently there are none on the many citi- 
zens advisory committees whose judg- 
ment is commonly sought. The Office 
of Education was careful to specify 
that representatives of both industry 
and labor “must” be consulted in this 
connection. There has been no com- 
parable suggestion for the consultation 
of Negroes, not even in areas where 
they constitute a large proportion of 
the total population.® 

In the light of its administrative 
structure and procedures, together 
with the racial mores of the society in 
which it operates, one would expect 
Negroes to share but meagerly in the 
program of vocational training for na- 
tional defense. Although official en- 
rollment figures are not now avail- 
able,’ informal estimates suggest that 
this is precisely the situation which 
obtains. 

One set of figures submitted to the 
writer “unofficially” shows that, as of 
October 15, there were only about 
1,446 Negro enrollees in the defense 
training programs of 13 southern states 
with segregated schools. Of these, 904 
(62 per cent) were reported for but 
two states, Virginia (521) and the 
District of Columbia (383). Only 299 
(21 per cent) were reported for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, all states 
with very large Negro populations; 
and only 243 (17 per cent) for the 
border states of Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


® Since this was written, the Commissioner 
of Education has issued another bulletin, 
dated November 20, 1940, which carries this 
suggestion: “In consideration of the policies 
governing the organization of advisory com- 
mittees ..., Negroes might advantageously 
serve as members of State and local com- 
mittees.” 

” At the time this is written, November 
15, 1940, it is expected that such figures will 
be made available in the immediate future. 
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and Missouri, Another “unofficial” set 
of figures, reporting W.P.A. and 
U.S.E.S. referrals, as of September 25, 
shows approximately 3,552 Negro 
trainees for all of the northern states 
combined, the chief concentrations be- 
ing in Lllinois (795), Pennsylvania 
(525), and Michigan (336). On the 
basis of the two reports from which 
these figures are taken, it is estimated 
that there were approximately 90,000 
white and Negro enrollees in defense 
training projects in the United States, 
of whom only about 5,000 (5 per cent) 
were Negroes. 

These data, of course, are not sta- 
tistically accurate; but they represent 
the best available estimates. The gen- 
eral picture they reflect is that of 
marked neglect of Negroes in defense 
training programs, especially in most 
of the southern states. The South, 
where four-fifths of the Negro popula- 
tion lives, reports fewer than one-third 
of all Negro trainees. [n the nation as 
a whole, there are proportionately 
fewer than one-half as many Negro 
trainees as there are white trainees. 
This proportion is far from com- 
mensurate with the need of a pre- 
dominantly unskilled and largely un- 
employed Negro group which must 
look chiefly to this program for the 
training essential for entrance into the 
one branch of the nation’s industry 
which is now in the process of rapid 
expansion. 

Aside from the more basic cause, 
which stems from the place of the 
Negro in the American social struc- 
ture, there appear to be several im- 
mediate factors which militate against 
the integration of Negroes into the 
training program. First, there is the 
problem of referrals, chiefly from the 
registration lists of the Work Projects 
Administration and the United States 
Employment Service. It appears that 
something over 9 per cent of the train- 
ees referred to courses from WPA 
rolls are Negroes. Considering the low 
status of skills among Negro workers, 
this proportion seems fairly equitable. 
The proportion Negroes constitute of 





the trainees referred by the US.ES., 
however, is said to be very much 
lower. The WPA, by virtue of statu- 
tory provisions and long-standing ad- 
ministrative pronouncements, is at 
least quite familiar with the “policy” 
of non-discrimination against racial 
minorities. Neither in avowed policy 
nor in administrative practice is this 
true of the U.S.E.S. To get the latter 
agency to refer more Negroes for 
training courses would seem to be one 
of the immediate problems. Second, 
there is the same unwholesome ra- 
tionalization which operates so se- 
verely to restrict the participation of 
Negroes in regular programs of trade 
and industrial training. It is argued: 
Negroes are not and never have been 
employed in many of the jobs defined 
as “essential to the national defense”; 
hence, their training should be re- 
stricted to fields in which jobs for 
Negroes are available. In effect, ap- 
plication of this point of view places 
the Federal Government in the posi- 
tion of seeking officially to “freeze” 
the occupational ghetto in which the 
Negro has traditionally been confined. 
It is a position which is hardly tenable 
for a government that proclaims so 
loudly its concern for the “defense of 
American democracy.” Third, it is as- 
serted, correctly, that most Negro 
schools are not equipped to offer 
standard training courses for defense 
industries, the apparent inference 
being that, “therefore,” training 
courses cannot be provided for Ne- 
groes. This inference cannot be 
allowed. The Supplementary Appro- 
priation Act allocates $8,000,000 for 
the purchase and rental of equipment. 
This sum, of course, is far too small 
to permit the de novo equipment of 
many comprehensive shops. However, 
it could be used to equip each of many 
schools to offer sound basic training 1n 
some one important skilled occupa- 
tion. 

In the light of what appears to be 
the existing status of Negroes in the 
training program, its fine-sounding 
declarations of racial “policy” are re- 
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vealed, per se, to be but little more 
than pious platitudes. So they must 
remain unless there be a basic change 
in administrative point of view, given 
expression through definite machinery 
designed to translate avowed policy 
into actual practice. 


NEGROES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


The other side of the picture, of 
course, concerns the employment of 
Negro workers once they are trained. 
Here lies the most crucial problem. 
What authority has responsibility in 
this realm? What are its policies? 
What is the employment status of 
Negro trainees in defense industries? 
What are prospects for the future? 

Next to the President, the National 
Defense Advisory Commission is prob- 
ably the agency with most responsi- 
bility for defining the policies and 
administering the industrial aspects of 
the national defense program. They 
exert great influence in determining 
where contracts shall be let, and they 
look after labor supply. The Commis- 
sion is dominated by representatives 
of “Big Business,” many of whom 
have been consistent enemies of or- 
ganized labor and opponents of the 
former “New Deal.” Included in the 
Commission’s membership is a labor 
leader in charge of the Labor Supply 
Division. His Executive Assistant has 
a Negro as his Administrative As- 
sistant, with primary responsibility to 
promote the welfare of Negroes under 
the defense program. The latter offi- 
cal, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, has had 
long and distinguished experience in 
the exercise of this particular func- 
tion, first in the Department of the 
Interior, and later in the United States 
Housing Authority. 

In its predominating composition, 
the Commission is one whose members 
are In position to wield great influence 
upon the racial employment policies of 
industrial plants handling national de- 
fense contracts. On the other hand, it 
ls precisely the type of Commission 
which, because of the conservative so- 
cial outlook of its members, is least 
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likely to want to change the present 
status in this regard. The “labor” 
member, by his apparent champion- 
ship of the interest of labor’s enemies, 
has given cause for doubt that he will 
“go to bat” for the placement of Ne- 
gro trainees in defense industries. 
Thus, from within the Commission, 
the hope of the Negro rests largely 
upon what may be accomplished 
through the initiative of the special 
Administrative Assistant to the Exec- 
utive Assistant to the Commissioner 
in charge of the Labor Supply Divi- 
s10n. 

A large proportion of the 
$16,000,000,000 defense expenditure is 
going into the manfacture of arms and 
munitions, with resultant increases in 
employment. At the time this is writ- 
ten,!! the expansion of production has 
had but little effect upon employment 
in the private munitions and chemical 
industries, which were already work- 
ing at near capacity. Further employ- 
ment there will have to await the com- 
pletion of new plants which are now 
under construction. The places where 
the defense program has already 
brought notable increases in employ- 
ment are the government navy yards 
and arsenals, the shipyards, and the 
airplane factories. Aside from these, 
there is hardly another industry where 
the defense program is appreciably 
under way. These are the immediate 
sources of employment for workers 
who have completed defense training 
courses. 

Largely through the efforts of the 
special Administrative Assistant in the 
Labor Supply Division of the Defense 
Commission, there have been two not- 
able statements of policy regarding 
the employment of Negro workers in 
defense industries. Both are very 
wholesome statements of principle; 
neither assures jobs for Negro workers. 

Included in the now famous state- 
ment of labor policy made public by 
the Defense Commission just before 
Labor Day, there was a protective 
clause asserting that 


“ November 15, 1940. 
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workers should not be discriminated against 
because of age, sex, race, or color. 


It will be recalled that, at the same 
time, the Commission declared: “All 
work carried on as a part of the de- 
fense program should comply with 
Federal statutory provisions effecting 
[sic] labor wherever such provisions 
are applicable. This applies to the 
Walsh-Healy Act, Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, ete... .” It will also be recalled 
that as soon as this latter position was 
challenged by anti-labor industrialists, 
through the aégis of the Smith Com- 
mittee, their congressional representa- 
tive, the Defense Commission repudi- 
ated completely its promise to labor, 
insisting that it really did not mean 
what it had said. If this be an index 
of the Commission’s social orientation, 
and a measure of its adherence to 
principle when under fire, then, one 
can be pardoned for harboring great 
skepticism regarding the practical 
value to the Negro of the Commission’s 
pledge against racial discrimination in 
defense industries. 

The second notable statement relat- 
ing to Negroes in defense industries 
was the Commission’s announcement 
that both C.I.0. and A. F. of L. had 
promised to “carry out the Commis- 
sion’s non-discrimination labor pol- 
icy:” 

The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations have 
both agreed to assume responsibility for 
seeing that Negro workers are not discrimi- 
nated against in national defense employ- 
ment.” 

Just what this means is not clear. The 
C.1.O. already has a wholesome record 
with respect to the employment of 
Negro workers. Perhaps the statement 
means that those A. F. of L. unions 
which bar Negro workers from mem- 
bership will now renounce their dis- 
criminatory practices in the interest 
of national defense. That would be 
just fine—if the A.F. of L. would fol- 


* Our italics. 








low its verbal promise with concrete 
organizational machinery to make it 
effective. There appears to have been 
no such follow-up effort. Or again, 
perhaps the statement means that the 
Defense Commission seeks to transfer 
to organized labor the somewhat em- 
barrassing responsibility of ridding 
the defense industries of racial dis- 
crimination in employment. Except 
where a union has a “closed shop” 
agreement, as is almost nowhere true 
in the defense industries, it is in no 
position to assume such responsibility. 
Only the employers are competent to 
translate such a policy into actual 
practice. It is the Defense Commis- 
sion’s own responsibility to see that 
this is done. There must be no “passing 
the buck” to labor. Still another possi- 
ble interpretation presents itself: Per- 
haps the statement is a clever device 
for circumventing the “explanation” 
of certain employers that they are 
quite willing to employ Negro workers, 
but that their white workers object. 
If so, again, fine! All that is needed 
now is for the Defense Commission to 
keep labor to its promise and to force 
employers into line. But the Commis- 
sion will have to get to work on the 
problem. Nice statements of policy 
will not suffice. 

As yet, very few workers from the 
defense training program, white or Ne- 
gro, have been placed in defense indus- 
tries. The first training courses have 
just recently been completed, and in- 
dustrial employment is Just now begin- 
ning to expand. There are several con- 
siderations, however, which give some 
idea of the status of Negro trainees in 
defense industries, and afford some 
basis for appraising future prospects. 

In the first place, at least in the one 
community where the writer has in- 
quired—W ashington, D.C.,—Negro 
trainees are thoroughly discouraged at 
their defense employment prospects. 
They hear of occasional white trainees 
getting this or that job in defense in- 
dustry, though not one of their number 
has been placed in defense industry. 
One or two have been certified for 
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skilled jobs at the Pearl Harbor naval 
base, Hawaii, only to have their ap- 
pointments pigeon-holed when their 
racial identity became known. Those 
trained as machinists and welders look 
in vain for jobs at the local govern- 
ment naval yard where machinists 
and welders are being employed, but 
where there has long been a policy of 
discrimination against skilled Negro 
workers. Welders and_ sheet-metal 
workers should like to obtain employ- 
ment in the neighboring Glen Martin 
airplane factory in Baltimore, which 
is now waxing fat with defense con- 
tracts, but that plant refuses to em- 
ploy Negroes in any capacity. Those 
trained as carpenters know that many 
new army cantonments and camps 
are being constructed, potential 
sources of defense employment. But 
there seems to be no demand for Negro 
carpenters in this field. However, the 
D.C. Employment Center announces 
in the local Negro press that it 

... has been authorized to select and refer 
50 Negroes as stewards for construction 
cantonments and camps within the conti- 
nental US. 


When stewards, not carpenters, are 
wanted, they ask for Negroes. 

It may be that the unhappy experi- 
ences of Negro trainees in Washington 
are not a reliable index of their status 
in the nation at large. One hopes, but’ 
doubts, that this is true. It is much 
more probable that, as yet, Negro 
trainees generally are excluded from 
mose of the skilled jobs resulting from 
government contracts let to defense 
industries. 

Second, there is the expectation in 
some quarters that the supply of 
skilled white workers will soon be 


‘exhausted, and that then the Negro 


worker—“the last hired”—will have to 
be called upon to supply the needs of 
the still expanding defense industries. 
The writer is not in position fully to 
appraise this expectation. However, 
attention should be called to two fac- 
tors which are relevant to this ques- 
tion. In the first place, defense con- 


tracts are being filled by plants which 
mark the highest point of technologi- 
cal development. They have learned to 
produce more and more arms with 
fewer and fewer men. Further, new 
plants under construction will carry 
this development to an even higher 
degree of perfection. Perhaps, even 
so, the supply of skilled white labor 
already available or in training will 
one day be exhausted, and defense 
industry will be forced to reach 
down into its Negro labor reservoir. 
One wonders. In the second place, 
whatever probabilities there may be 
for such a development would be 
largely dispelled if there should be 
translated into practice the suggestion 
which comes increasingly from high 
places that the “40-hour week” must 
be sacrificed in the interest of “na- 
tional defense.” To lengthen the work- 
week is not merely further to exploit 
the workers already employed in de- 
fense industry; it is likewise to reduce 
the demand for additional workers. If 
this happens, the “marginal” Negro 
worker, awaiting exhaustion of the 
present supply of skilled labor, will 
probably continue to wait in vain. 
Finally, it must be borne in mind, 
that, however successful skilled Negro 
workers may be in finding jobs in de- 
fense industries, their re-employment 
will affect but a negligible proportion 
of the total Negro unemployed. As 
was noted earlier, there are relatively 
few Negro skilled workers. Even with 
the full participation of Negroes in the 
defense training program, this would 
continue to be the case. The great bulk 
of Negro workers, employed and un- 
employed, are in the unskilled cate- 
gory, precisely the one for which there 
is least demand in defense industries.** 
Hence, any comprehensive relief for 
the general unemployment problem 
will have to come from without the 
program of national defense. 


*The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission estimates defense labor needs in the 
following proportions: 3 parts skilled work- 
ers, 2 parts semi-skilled workers, and 1% 
parts unskilled workers. 
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OBJECTIVES AND TACTICS 

The new orientation toward prepa- 
ration for war which “national de- 
fense” has given to American economic 
life has blasted the hopes of unem- 
ployed Negroes for re-employment in 
constructive programs of public works, 
and defined as their only immediate 
source of relief, like that of even 
greater numbers of unemployed white 
workers, expanding job opportunities 
in “industries essential to the national 
defense.” Yet, despite avowed policies 
against racial discrimination, the ex- 
periences which Negroes have already 
had with programs of defense training 
and production, together with the ad- 
ministrative organization and conduct 
of those programs, warrant very real 
anxiety lest these “new” realms of edu- 
cational and economic opportunity, in 
keeping with the traditional “Ameri- 
can way,” remain effectively closed 
to most otherwise eligible Negroes. 

This situation is more than ordinar- 
ily serious. In the first place, it por- 
tends an even more rigid crystalliza- 
tion of caste-lines in industry, this 
time under the supervision of and in 
programs financed by the Federal 
Government. In the second place, the 
whole “defense” program is fraught 
with grave possibilities of American 
involvement in the international con- 
flict raging abroad. Such an eventual- 
ity, coming on the heels of a still acute 
crisis in the nation’s economy, would 
probably be accompanied by domestic 
repercussions whose inevitable effect 
would be still further to proscribe the 
area of Negro participation in the 
whole economic, social, and political 
life of the nation. Such a probability 
is enhanced by the enforced isolation 
of Negroes “outside” the current pro- 
gram of national defense. The situa- 
tion is truly critical. What can be done 
about it? 

Theoretically, the Office of Educa- 
tion can guarantee the equitable par- 
ticipation of Negroes in the program 
of vocational training for national de- 
fense. Congress has given that agency 
both a legislative basis for the policy 


of non-discrimination and the neces- 
sary administrative authority to en- 
force that policy. Similarly, at least 
in theory, the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission can put an end to 
discrimination against Negroes seeking 
employment in defense industries. Not 
only are the leading members of the 
Commission personally influential with 
the leaders of American industrial life, 
but also the Commission has authority 
officially to withhold defense contracts 
from firms which refuse to give equi- 
table employment to qualified Negro 
workers. If there be “practical” ob- 
stacles to the attainment of these 
aims,'* they should be forced out into 
the open where all may see; for any 
such insurmountable obstacles would 
afford revealing insight into basic con- 
tradictions which inhere in the struc- 
ture of our government itself. 

To the end of full participation of 
Negroes in the industrial training and 
employment aspects of national de- 
fense, interested groups should channel 
their energies toward attainment of 
a number of immediate objectives. 
Among them, the following are im- 
portant. 


Objectives re: participation in defense 
training: 

1. The employment of at least one 
competent Negro official in the Voca- 
tional Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation, with special responsibility for 
promoting the integration of Negroes 
into the defense training program. 

2. The inclusion of Negro citizens 
upon lay “advisory committees” for 
state and local programs of defense 
training. 

3. The requirement that, in order 
to receive federal approval, “state 
plans” for defense training must in- 
clude definite provisions for the equi- 
table participation of Negroes in 
training programs. 


“Such as were witnessed when the Gov- 
ernment was hi-jacketed into the recent 
plant “amortization” agreement by indus- 
trialists who threatened to “strike” against 
the program of national defense. 
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4. The policy and practice of esti- 
mating state and local defense training 
“needs” in such manner that Negro 
workers are proportionately repre- 
sented in the total. 

5. In states with segregated systems 
of schools, the equitable distribution 
between white and Negro schools of 
federal funds for the general defense 
training program, and also for such 
special purposes as the purchase and 
rental of equipment, short engineering 
courses, programs for out-of-school 
youth, ete. 

6. The referral of proportionate 
numbers of Negroes for defense train- 
ing courses by public employment 
agencies, especially by the United 
States Employment Service. 

7. The enrollment in defense train- 
ing programs of as many Negroes as 
can get certified. 

8. The development of really sound 
programs of vocational training in par- 
ticipating Negro schools. (There is 
some evidence that hastily devised 
training courses are in many instances 
of very poor quality.) 


Objectives re: employment in defense 
industries: 

9. The prompt eradication of racial 
discrimination which now character- 
izes the employment policies of gov- 
ernment-owned naval yards, arsenals, 
and other defense agencies. 

10. The requirement that defense 
contracts issued to private industry in- 
clude, as one condition for approval 
by the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, explicit guarantees that, 
to the extent qualified Negro workers 
are available, they be employed in 
proportionate numbers in the indus- 
trial plants involved. 

11. The refusal of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission to permit 
any plant with a defense contract to 
lengthen the work-week beyond 40 
hours so long as there are qualified 
white or Negro workers available for 
employment. 

12. The full utilization of the “Big 
Business” prestige of the Defense 


Commission, especially when large 
numbers of additional workers are be- 
ing employed (as with the opening of 
new plants), to the end of persuading 
industrialists to adopt more progres- 
sive policies with regard to the em- 
ployment of Negro workers. 

13. The refusal of the Defense Com- 
mission to intervene in labor disputes 
on behalf of either employers or unions 
which follow discriminatory practices 
with regard to the employment or un- 
ion membership of Negro workers. 

14. The appointment of state and 
local school officials who have special 
responsibility to find jobs in defense 
industries for qualified Negro trainees. 

These are among the specific objec- 
tives to the attainment of which vigor- 
ous and continuous organized efforts 
should be directed. The general strat- 
egy should be this; Get great numbers 
of Negroes trained: then agitate to get 
them employed. To these ends, of 
course, unceasing “pressure” must be 
brought to bear upon responsible gov- 
ernmental officials. These latter in- 
clude: 


The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who is directly responsible for 
conduct of the training program 

The Federal Security Administrator, who 
is charged with supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Education in the conduct 
of the defense training program 

State boards for vocational education, 
which are responsible for the planning 
and general oversight of state programs 
of defense training 

Local public school authorities, who have 
immediate supervision over training pro- 
grams 

Local agencies of the W.P.A. and US.ES. 
(especially the latter), which are author- 
ized to refer unemployed workers for 
defense training courses (with pay, in 
the case of W.P.A.) 

The National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, which has general responsibility 
for the entire program of national de- 
fense 

The Defense Commissioner in charge of 
Labor Supply, who is most immediately 
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concerned with employment policies 

The Administrative Assistant in the Labor 
Supply Division of the Defense Com- 
mission, whose special function is to 
further the interests of Negroes in de- 
fense employment , 

The President of the United States, in 
whom is vested ultimate control of the 
defense program 

Representatives and Senators in Congress, 
the agents of their respective constitu- 
encies 


These officials and agencies should 
be deluged with letters, telegrams, 
petitions, and resolutions, insisting 
that the announced policies against 
racial discrimination in the industrial 
training and employment aspects of 
national defense be translated into 
concrete practice. They should be vis- 
ited continually by able delegations 
from a succession of interested groups. 
Whatever they promise, or refuse to 
promise, should be given full publicity 
in the press. All promises should be 
checked against performance within 
reasonable periods of time. Qualified 


Negro workers should apply for jobs 
in government naval yards and arsen- 
als, and in private industrial plants 
with government defense contracts. 
This should be done repeatedly, even 
though it is almost certain that such 
workers will be turned down. When 
employment is refused on what appear 
to be grounds of race, specific cases of 
refusal should be made the basis of 
special appeals by delegations from in- 
terested organizations. In short, those 
officials and agencies responsible for 
administering the programs of defense 
training and defense production should 
effectively be put—and kept—‘on the 
spot.” 

Such agitational tactics as these may 
win valuable vocational training and 
good jobs for thousands of Negro 
workers. The least they can do is to 
give the Negro people fuller insight 
into the larger problems which must 
one day be attacked before Negroes 
may hope to share equitably in the 
benefits of American social, political, 
and economic life. 


Section D: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


The Alston Case 


¥ NOVEMBER 4, 1940, THE SUPREME 

CourT OF THE UNITED STATES re- 
fused to grant a writ of certiorari to 
review the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit in the matter of Melvin O. Alston 
et al. vs. The School Board of the 
City of Norfolk, et al. The decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals,? 
printed in full herewith in the margin, 
reversed the District Court of the 
United States for Virginia, which had 
held that Alston, a Negro teacher, and 
the Norfolk Teachers’ Association had 
no standing in the United States 
Courts to challenge the action of the 
defendants in establishing and main- 
* Official citation not yet available. 
7112 F. (2d) 992 (June 18, 1940). 





taining a salary schedule which pro- 
vided differentials in the salaries paid 
white and Negro teachers based upon 
race and color of such teachers.* The 
trial court had further held that be- 
cause Alston and his fellow teachers 
had accepted contracts from the 
School Board at the salaries stipulated 
by the Board, they were estopped to 
challenge the validity of these con- 
tracts. The vice in this position is 
demonstrated in the reversing opinion 
of the Court of Appeals, which points 
out that if they are so estopped, then 
the question can never be raised, for 
obviously one who has no contract has 
no status in law to raise such question. 

The refusal of the Supreme Court 
to grant certiorari on the application 





* Not reported officially. 
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of the School Board, coupled with the 
seeming willingness of the defendants 
to accept this as final and settle with 
the Negro teachers without further 
litigation apparently brings to a suc- 
cessful close another phase of the 
struggle of Negroes in Virginia for 
equal rights in educational matters. At 
the present time representatives of the 
teachers are engaged in settling the 
details by which they will accept the 
plan offered by the city under which 
full equalization of salaries for white 
and Negro teachers will be achieved 
by the beginning of the school year 
1942-1943. 

The decision in the Alston case, 
while technically applicable only in 
Norfolk, Virginia, will, in fact, have 
extremely potent persuasive effect on 
all other communities in Virginia, and 
other states maintaining similar poli- 
cies. There are two important points 
in the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals which will be guide points in 
similar cases and whenever brought. 
These are, respectively, the unmistak- 
able declaration that any differential 
maintained in salaries paid teachers 
based on race or color is unconstitu- 
tional and must be enjoined, and that 
teachers’ associations have the right to 
maintain .such suits in the association 
name. 

While the former is confirmation of 
the principle set forth in Mills vs. 
Anne Arundel County Board of Edu- 
cation,* the latter point is entirely 
new. The right of the Association to 
sue was bitterly contested and the 
lower court denied its existence. The 
reversal by the Court of Appeals and 
the refusal of the Supreme Court. to 
review seem to conclusively establish 
it and make available a new weapon 
for teachers in their legal attacks upon 
racial discrimination. 

Heretofore one of the difficulties at- 


“30 F. Supp. 245. See also Mills v. Loun- 
des, 26 F. Supp. 792. 


tendant upon attacking teachers’ prob- 
lems through the medium of the courts 
has been the reluctance of the individ- 
ual to risk the reprisals that might fol- 
low a suit brought in his own name. 
Whether this fear was justified or not, 
it has acted as a successful deterrent 
in many cases. With the device of an 
association suing in its own name 
much of this reluctance can be dis- 
pelled. Moreover such an action will 
gain a greater measure of respect from 
the school officials and school boards in 
that there will be a realization that it 
represents concerted opinion rather 
than the disgruntled feeling of an in- 
dividual. 

Petitioners to obtain the application 
of the benefits of the decision in other 
communities have already been filed 
by the teachers in Richmond, Newport 
News, Roanoke, and other cities and 
counties in Virginia. Apparently the 
general attitude of the school officials 
is to face the problem squarely and 
try to work out the equalization of 
salaries in the least possible time with- 
out resorting to expensive, and what 
would promise to be useless, litigation. 
In one or two counties there is an ap- 
parent tendency to try to antagonize 
the Negro population of the commu- 
nity by making it appear that if the 
teachers insist upon equalization of 
salaries the school boards, because 
of scarcity of funds, cannot improve 
the physical facilities of the Negro 
schools already existing, or replace 
out-moded structures with new ones. 
The only and obvious answer to this is 
that capital investment and current 
operating expenses are totally differ- 
entiated and that it is the task of 
teachers in such communities to make 
the patrons of the schools aware of 
the fact that if state policy insists 
upon segregation, then the state must 
provide the equipment therefor and 
pay those who work therein. 

The following is a complete copy of 
the decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals, Fourth District, No. 4623. 
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UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


Fourtu Circuit 


No. 4623. 


Melvin O. Alston, and the Norfolk Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, an unincorporated association, 
Appellants, 


versus 


School Board of the City of Norfolk, a body corporate, 
and C. W. Mason, Superintendent of Schools of Norfolk, 
Appellees. 


Appeal from the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, at Norfolk. 


Before Parker, Soper and Dobie, Circuit Judges 


Parker, Circuit Judge: 

This is an appeal in a suit instituted by Melvin O. Alston, a Negro school teacher of 
Norfolk, Va., and the Norfolk Teachers’ Association, an association composed of the Negro 
school teachers of that city, against the School Board and the Superintendent of Schools 
of the city. The purpose of the suit is to obtain a declaratory judgment, to the effect that 
the policy of the defendants in maintaining a salary schedule which fixes the salaries of 
Negro teachers at a lower rate than that paid to white teachers of equal qualifications and 
experience, and performing the same duties and services, on the sole basis of race and 
color, is violative of the due process and equal protection clauses of the 14th amendment, 
and also to obtain an injunction restraining defendants from making any distinction on the 
ground of race or color in fixing the salaries of public school teachers in Norfolk. The suit 
was dismissed by the court below on the ground that Alston and the School Board were the 
only necessary parties to the cause and that Alston had waived such constitutional rights 
as he was seeking to enforce by having entered into a written contract with the School 
Board to teach for a year at the price fixed in the contract. On the appeal presented by the 
plaintiffs three questions arise: (1) whether upon the face of the complaint an unconsti- 
tutional discrimination is shown in the fixing of school teachers’ salaries by the defendants; 
(2) whether rights of plaintiffs are infringed by such discrimination; and (3) whether 
plaintiffs have waived their right to complain of the discrimination by entering into con- 
tracts with the School Board for the current year. 

On the first question, there can be no doubt but that the fixing of salary schedules for 
the teachers is action by the state which is subject to the limitations prescribed by the 
14th Amendment. The Constitution of Virginia provides that the General Assembly shall 
establish and maintain an efficient system of public free schools throughout the state. 
Article LX, sec. 129. The General Assembly has established such a system. Virginia Code 
of 1936, chs. 33 and 35. The public schools of the City of Norfolk are under the direct 
control and supervision of the defendants, whose duty it is to employ teachers and provide 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries. Virginia Code, ch. 33, secs. 656, 660, and ch. 35, sec. 
786. While provision is made in the law for separate schools for white and colored persons, 
the positive duty is enjoined of maintaining these separate schools under the same general 
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regulations as to management, usefulness and efficiency. Virginia Code, sec. 680. All teachers 
are required to hold teaching certificates in accordance with the rules of certification of the 
State Board of Education. Virginia Code, ch. 33, sec. 660 and ch. 35, sec. 786. White and 
Negro teachers must meet the same requirements to receive teachers certificates from the 
Board of Education and upon qualifying are issued identical certificates. 

The allegations of the complaint as to discrimination, which are denied in the answer, 
but which must be taken as true on the motion to dismiss, are as follows: 


11. Defendants over a long period of years have consistently pursued and maintained 
and are now pursuing and maintaining the policy, custom, and usage of paying Negro teachers 
and principals in the public schools of Norfolk less salary than white teachers and principals 
in said public school system possessing the same professional qualifications, certificates, and 
experience, exercising the same duties and performing the same services as Negro teachers 
and principals. Such discrimination is being practiced against the plaintifis and all other 
Negro teachers and principals in Norfolk, Virginia, and is based solely upon their race 
or color. 

12. The plaintiff Alston and all of the members of the plaintiff association and all other 
Negro teachers and principals in public schools in the City of Norfolk are teachers by 
profession and are specially trained for their calling. By rules, regulations, practice, usage 
and custom of the Commonwealth acting by and through the defendants as its agents and 
agencies, the plaintiff Alston and all of the members of the plaintiff association and all 
other Negro teachers and principals in the City of Norfolk are being denied the equal 
protection of the laws in that solely by reason of their race and color they are being 
denied compensation from public funds for their services as teachers equal to the com- 
pensation provided from public funds for and being paid to white teachers with equal 
qualifications and experience for equivalent services pursuant to rules, regulations, custom 
and practice of the Commonwealth acting by and through its agents and agencies, the 
School Board of the City of Norfolk and the Superintendent of Schools of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

13. Plaintiff, Melvin O. Alston, has been employed as a regular male teacher by the 
defendants since September, 1935, and is in his fifth year of experience as a regular teacher 
in the Booker T. Washington High School, a public high school maintained and operated 
under the direct control, supervision, rules and regulations of the defendants. He success- 
fully completed the course of instruction provided at Virginia State College for Negroes, 
an accredited college maintained and operated by the State of Virginia for the instruction 
and preparation of Negroes as teachers in the public schools of the State. He holds a 
Collegiate Professional Certificate, the highest certificate issued by the Virginia State 
Board of Education for teaching in the public high schools of Virginia. In order to qualify 
for this certificate plaintiff has satisfied the same requirements as those exacted of all 
other teachers, white as well as Negro, qualifying therefor, and he exercises the same duties 
and performs services substantially equivalent to those performed by other holders of the 
said certificate, white as well as Negro, yet all white male teachers in Norfolk who hold 
the said certificate with equal and less experience receive salaries much larger than the 
salary paid the plaintiff. 

14. White male high school teachers employed by defendants whose qualifications, certi- 
fication, duties and services are the same as plaintiff’s are being paid by defendants a 
minimum annual salary of Twelve Hundred ($1200.00) Dollars. 

15. Plaintiff Alston is being paid by the defendants for his services this school year as a 
regular male high school teacher as aforesaid an annual salary of Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-one ($921.00) Dollars, being the amount fixed by defendants for Negro male high 
school teachers in their fifth year of teaching experience ‘and solely because of the practice, 
usage and custom complained of in paragraph 11 of this complaint, and by the operation 
of the discriminatory salary schedule described in paragraphs 16 and 17 of this complaint 
the plaintiffs have been, are, and unless relief shall be granted by this Honorable Court 
as hereinafter prayed, will continue to be denied, solely by reason of race and color the 
opportunity to receive a higher salary equal to that paid to any white teachers similarly 
situated. 

16. Pursuant to the policy, custom and usage set out in paragraph 12 the defendants 
acting as agents and agencies of the Commonwealth of Virginia have established and 
maintained a salary schedule used by them to fix the amount of compensation for teachers 
and principals in the public schools of Norfolk which discriminates against plaintiffs solely 
because of their race or color. All teachers and principals in the public schools of Norfolk, 
including the plaintiffs, have been, are being and will continue to be paid by defendants 
pursuant to the following salary schedule adopted, maintained and being enforced by the 
defendants for the school year 1939-40: 
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Maximum salary being 
paid (affecting only those 


Salaries now being in system before incre- 
paid teachers new ment plan was discon- 
Negro to the system. tinued). 
Elementary 
PIOPMAL COTAGCAS 650.06 siveecsincccesses $597.50 $ 960.10 
IA oc ciraici; caloeid oy aecheweiiwaaawene 611.00 960.00 
High School 
EE 55s: nsis i ainuewtahoaeaiele ai 699.00 1,105.20 
Re tate rs aiivinlom eases ei eatierreerere 784.50 1,235.00 
Maximum salary being 
paid (affecting only those 
Salaries now being in system before incre- 
paid teachers new ment plan was discon- 
to the system. tinued). 
White 
Elementary 
Normal Cortificate ...00cc0ccccessecees $ 850.00 $1,425.00 
Ey PAN 937.00 1,425.00 
High School 
WMINAIR Saison sini tessa ak eneiiesd ores 970.00 1,900.00 
| SSS (eevee ORS eS eh AEST 1,200.00 2,185.00 


The practical application of this salary schedule has been, is, and will be to pay Negro 
teachers and principals of equal qualifications, certification and experience with white 
teachers and principals less compensation from public funds solely on account of their 
race or color. 

19. The salaries of all teachers and principals in the public schools of the City of Nor- 
folk, including the salaries of petitioners, are paid out of the public school fund. This 
fund derives from two sources: The Commonwealth of Virginia and the City of Norfolk 
(Virginia School Code, Chapter 33, Section 646); all of said public school fund is raised 
by means of taxation upon the inhabitants of Virginia and their property (Constitution 
of Virginia, Article IX, Sections 135, 136; Virginia School Code, Chapter 33, Sections 657, 
698, 699; Chapter 35, Section 782). Pursuant to these statutes all that portion of the public 
school fund which derives directly from the state is used exclusively for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries (Virginia School Code, Chapter 33, Section 701). 


That an unconstitutional discrimination is set forth in these paragraphs hardly admits of 
argument. The allegation is that the state, in paying for public services of the same kind 
and character to men and women equally qualified according to standards which the state 
itself prescribes, arbitrarily pays less to Negroes than to white persons. This is as clear a 
discrimination on the ground of race as could well be imagined and falls squarely within 
the inhibition of both the due process and the equal protection clauses of the 14th Amend- 
ment. As was said by Mr. Justice Harlan in Gibson v. Mississipi 162 U.S. 565, 591: 


Underlying all of those decisions is the principle that the Constitution of the United 
States, in its present form, forbids, so far as civil and political rights are concerned, dis- 
crimination by the General Government, or by the States, against any citizen because of 
his race. All citizens are equal before the law. The guarantees of life, liberty and property 
are for all persons, within the jurisdiction of the United States, or of any State, without 
discrimination against any because of their race. Those guarantees, when their violation 
is properly presented in the regular course of proceedings, must be enforced in the courts, 
both of the Nation and of the State, without reference to considerations based upon race. 


Dealing with the precise question here involved, Judge Chestnut, in Mills v. Lowndes 
26 F. Supp. 792, 801, said: 


While the State may freely select its employes and determine their compensation it 
would, in my opinion be clearly unconstitutional for a state to pass legislation which im- 
posed discriminatory burdens on the colored race with respect to their qualifications for 
office or prescribe a rate of pay less than that for other classes solely on account of race 
or color. If therefore the state laws prescribe that colored teachers of equal qualifications 
with white teachers should receive less compensation on account of their color, such a law 
would clearly be unconstitutional. 
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In the later case of Mills v. Board of Education of Ann Arundel County 30 F. Supp. 245, 
Judge Chesnut applied the principle so stated in holding that a discrimination as to pay of 
teachers in white and colored schools was violative of the constitutional provision, and 
that a colored teacher might invoke the power of the court so to declare. This we think 
is in accord with a long line of decisions which condemn discrimination on account of race 
in the exercise of governmental power by a state or its agencies. Thus, in Strauder v. West 
Virginia 100 U. S. 303, exclusion of colored persons from service on petit juries was con- 
demned as violative of the constitutional provision. In Pierre v. Louisiana 306 U. 8S. 354, 
the same holding was made with respect to grand juries. In Nizon v. Condon 286 U. S. 73 
and Niron v. Herndon 273 U. S. 536, discriminations with respect to participating in party 
primaries were condemned. In Lane v. Wilson 307 U. S. 268 and Guinn v. United States 
238 U. S. 347 like holdings were made with respect to discrimination relating to the right 
to participate in elections. Discriminations with respect to the right to own and occupy 
property were condemned in Buchanan v. Warley 245 U.S. 60; with respect to Pullman 
accommodations on railroads, in McCabe v. Atchison, Topeka and S. F. R. Co. 235 U.S. 
151; with respect to educational facilities, in Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada 305 U. S. 337; 
with respect to the division of school funds in Davenport v. Cloverport 72 F. 689; and with 
respect to the pursuit of a trade or vocation, in Chaires v. City of Atlanta 164 Ga. 755, 139 
S. E. 559. 

We come, then, to the second question, i.e. do plaintiffs as Negro teachers holding 
certificates qualifying them to teach in the public schools of Norfolk have rights which are 
infringed by the discrimination of which they complain? The answer to this must be in 
the affirmative. As teachers holding certificates from the state, plaintiffs have acquired a 
professional status. It is true that they are not entitled by reason of that fact alone to 
contracts to teach in the public schools of the state; for whether any particular one of them 
shall be employed to teach is a matter resting in the sound discretion of the school authori- 
ties; but they are entitled to have the compensation for positions for which they may 
apply, and which will unquestionably be awarded to some of them, fixed without unconsti- 
tutional discrimination on account of race. As pointed out by Judge Chesnut, in Mills v. 
Lowndes, supra, they are qualified school teachers and have the civil right, as such, to 
pursue their profession without being subjected to discriminatory legislation on account of 
race or color. It is no answer to this to say that the hiring of any teacher is a matter 
resting in the discretion of the school authorities. Plaintiffs, as teachers qualified and 
subject to employment by the state, are entitled to apply for the positions and to have 
the discretion of the authorities exercised lawfully and without unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion as to the rate of pay to be awarded them, if their applications are accepted. 

Nor do we think that the fact that plaintiffs have entered into contracts with the school 
board for the current year at the rate fixed by the discriminatory practice precludes them 
from asking relief. What the effect of such contracts may be on right to compensation for 
the current year, we need not decide, since plaintiffs are not insisting upon additional com- 
pensation for the current year and their prayer for relief asks a broad declaration of rights 
and injunctive relief for the future. As qualified teachers holding certificates, they have 
rights as above indicated which are not confined to the contract for the current year, i.e. 
the right to apply for positions in the future and to have the Board award the positions 
without unconstitutional discrimination as to the rate of pay. 

The defendants take the position that no one but a teacher holding a contract with the 
Board has any such interest in the rate of pay as would give him standing to sue concerning 
it, and that he cannot sue because he has waived the unconstitutional discrimination by 
entering into the contract. If this were sound, there would be no practical means of 
redress for teachers subjected to the unconstitutional discrimination. But it is not sound. 
As pointed out in Frost Trucking Co. v. Railroad Com. 271 U. S. 588, 594, even in the 
granting of a privilege, the state “may not impose conditions which require the relinquish- 
ment of constitutional rights. If the state may compel the surrender of one constitutional 
right as a condition of its favor, it may, in like manner, compel a surrender of all. It is 
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inconceivable that guaranties embedded in the Constitution of the United States may 
thus be manipulated out of existence.” See also Union Pac. R. Co. v. Public Service Com. 
248 U. S. 67, 69, 70; Hanover Ins. Co. v. Harding 272 U.S. 494, 507. But as stated above, 
the waiver could not extend beyond the terms of the contract for the current year, in any 
event, and the relief asked is for the declaration and protection of rights which extend 
beyond any present employment. 

We should say, too, that we have no doubt as to the Norfolk Teachers Association being 
a proper party to the suit. According to the complaint, it is a voluntary unincorporated 
association and “is composed of Negro teachers and principals in the public colored schools 
of Norfolk”; and the right of such an association to sue in its common name for the 
purpose of enforcing substantive rights under the Constitution of the United States is 
provided for under the Rules of Civil Procedure. Rule 17(b). The point is not important, 
however, as the suit is brought as a class suit and the members of the association belong 
to the same class as the plaintiff Alston. Likewise, there can be no question as to the 
propriety of joining the Superintendent of Schools with the Board as a party defendant, 
as teachers are employed on the recommendation of the Superintendent (Va. Code sec. 
660); he requests the City Council to fix the tax levy so as to net the amount necessary 
for the operation of the schools (Va. Code sec. 657); and he is named by the statute as 
one of those charged with the administration of the schools (Va. Code sec. 611). 

For the reasons stated, the order appealed from will be reversed and the cause will be 
remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent herewith. If the allegations of the com- 
plaint are established, plaintiffs will be entitled to a declaratory judgment to the effect that 
the discriminatory policy complained of is violative of their rights under the Constitution 
and to an injunction restraining defendants from making any discrimination on the grounds 
of race or color in fixing salaries to be paid school teachers after the current fiscal year. 
To avoid confusion and inconvenience in the preparation of the budget and the making 
of contracts for the ensuing year, we have given immediate consideration to the case. The 
mandate will issue forthwith, to the end that prompt action may be taken by the court 


below. 
Reversed. 


Virginia State Teachers Association 


T THE CONFERENCE OF THE VIRGINIA 
Srate TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, just 
concluded in Richmond during the 
Thanksgiving holidays, N.A.A.C.P. at- 
torneys who conducted the Mills and 
Alston litigation in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, respectively, maintained a 
three-day “legal clinic” in which they 
discussed methods of making the de- 
cisions in these cases applicable in 
every community in Virginia. The dis- 
cussions were had with individual 
teachers and great interest was mani- 
fested. Nearly every teacher present 
consulted with one or more of the at- 
torneys at some time during the con- 
ference, presenting not only their sal- 
ary problems, but also problems about 
buildings, equipment, appropriations, 
bus transportation, etc. As a result of 


the clinic it is expected that a broader 
program for legal attack upon in- 
equalities will be launched in the near 
future. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


N LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, a petition 
similar to that used successfully in 
the Alston and Mills cases has been 
presented to the Board of Education 
of the city asking immediate removal 
of the differential in the salaries paid 
white and Negro teachers. About two 
years ago the school officials approved 
equalization “in principle” and prom- 
ised to equalize “as soon as possible.” 
No steps having been taken to carry 
out these good intentions, the teachers 
have prepared for court action unless 
immediate response is made to their 
request. 











